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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Individual Spirituality 


“Laudable as may be the effort to weld 
Christendom into one homogeneous body, 
the task must be a difficult one”, declares 
“R. H. S.” in The Inquirer of London. He 
cites in support of this statement many 
examples showing that the natural in- 
stinct of religious people is to disagree 
among themselves as to which are the real 
torch-bearers, and to break down one body 
into many sects. 

“The so-called ‘universal’ or Catholic 
Church is divided into Greek, Armenian, 
Roman and other rites. The comprehen- 
sive doctrines of fraternal theosophy as 
laid down by Madame Blavatsky less than 
sixty years ago have been interpreted to 
such purpose that to-day the German 
Christian Theosophists, the California 
group of W. Q. Judge, and the Madras 
Theosophists under Mrs. Besant, no longer 
meet on common ground. The various 
schisms arising out of Wesleyanism are all 
to-day separate powerful churches. There 
are orthodox and ‘particular’ Baptists. 
The Mormons of Utah are a church dis- 
tinct from the Reorganized Latter Day 
Saints of Missouri to which latter the 
direct descendants of ‘Prophet’ Joseph 
Smith belong exclusively. The Bible Chris- 
tians and the Seventh Day Adventists 
unite only in Scriptural interpretation. 

‘Like variations exist outside Christen- 
dom. The Moslems of Albania are dis- 
avowed by their brethren of India, and 
the latter differ in essentials from those 
of Northern Africa... . 

“Truth is relative, not final nor abso- 
Jute”, concludes The Inquirer’s contributor. 
~“Adherence to the dictates of individual 
spirituality forms the foundation of the 
coming religion of humanity.” 


Give Yourself a Chance 


The new doctrine of what gives life its 
richest pleasure was voiced by Dr. Minot 
Simons of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
New York City, in giving his congregation 
advice how to attain “lasting satisfaction”. 

“Too much to eat and to wear add 
nothing to the enrichment of life’, said 
Dr. Simons. “Only the things which give 
spiritual quality give lasting satisfaction. 
The thing to do is actually to do some- 
thing about it. Put your week on a sche- 


dule. Set apart definite times for good 
books and good music, good deeds and 


good religion. Find a church which appeals 
to your judgment, and use it and be used 
by it for getting your soul on the top of 
the world. Give your spirit a chance to 
live and to have some time to itself, a 
chance to take hold of your destiny and 
to give it directions which lead to what 
is worthwhile. As time goes on a church 
service is more and more to be recognized 
as an opportunity to take the pressure off 
the inner life, to feel oneself a trustee of 
divine capacities, to realize that tempta- 
tions can be resisted and the burdens of 
duty borne.” 


Dr. Simons lamented the fact that 
“America is becoming so barren spiritually 
that the average person talks only of 
stocks and prohibition”. 


Personality Producing Forces 


The Christian church, sore beset, con- 
tains a “subliminal Christianity in which 
man may believe while he rejects the 
formulas of orthodoxy and the authority 
of the church which will empower it to 
withstand all assaults”, says Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the Divinity School, Chicago 
University. This essential Christianity he 
describes in The Forwm as consisting of 
a “complex of positive values which vari- 
ous Christian groups and institutions seek 
to put to the service of mankind”, to “aid 
the adjustment between man and God and 
to lead individuals to richer personality’. 

These values which will arouse various 
reactions, Dr. Mathews states as follows: 

“1. The cosmos is not mechanistic, but 
instinet with personality-producing forces. 
(The word God is the term which we use 
to describe these personality-producing 
forees which constitute a part of the en- 
vironment conditioning the development 
of humanity and with which men must 
live personally. ) 

“2. The God of laws is a God of love. 
(The Christian believes that there are 
forees which will co-operate in the en- 
deavor of mankind to live superior to 
mechanism; the same forces [God] that 
have made us personal will aid us in our 
attempts to be more personal.) 

“3. Personal values are superior to all 
others. 

“4. Human progress follows the democ- 
ratizing of privilege. 

“5. Kindliness and service assure help- 
gaining adjustment with the personality- 
producing forces of the universe [God]. 

“6. To such development death is an 
episode, not an end. (An individual per- 
son whose center of life is beyond the con- 
trol of animal survivals and who is at 
one with the personality-producing forces of 
the cosmos [God] may expect some new 
and less animal mode of life as the next 
step in evolution.) 

In these basic values the Christian 
church, says Dr. Mathews, throws down 
its challenge to “every type of mechanistic 
interpretation of life and every attempt 
to reduce a world of men to self-indulgent 
brutes”. 


But When They Do— 


An analysis of American character by 
M. Jules Jusserand, former ambassador 
of France to the United States, is made in 
Revue des Deux Mondes: 

“Business fills Americans with passion, 
and when passion seizes a man it usually 
makes him blind to everything else as 
long as it lasts. But in Americans passion 
coes not exert this continuous effect. Out- 
side of business they are generous, chari- 
table to a degree, easily moved, ready to 
risk everything or to give away the very 
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goods they have spent so much energy in 
acquiring. Above all, they are ready to 
risk their lives if occasion offers, for risk 
in every form fascinates them. 

“Many visitors recently returned from 
a short sojourn publish books describing 
them either as utterly idealistic or gener- 
ous or utterly egotistical and greedy. As 
a general rule, they are both at the same 
time and are therefore like a metal made 
up of two other metals which is composed 
of copper and tin and which is by no 
means a product to be despised. Another 
trait of Americans is that they are so 
absorbed in everyday affairs and so dis- 
like to have their attention distracted 
from business, local and national politics, 
family life, sport, and travel that they 
allow certain abuses that imperil - their 
country to grow unrestrained. It often 
takes a long time for them to raise their 
eyes from their daily occupations and put 
their foot down, saying in resounding 
tones, ‘That is enough!’ But when they 
do this they go the limit and resort to 
the most radical measures.” 


Dr. Fosdick, Communism 


“Can capitalism so adjust itself to this 
New World, so move out from its old in- 
dividualism dominated by the profit mo- 
tive into a co-operative epoch of social 
planning and social control that it can 
become the servant of the welfare of all 
the people?’ asks Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. “If it can’, says the minister of the 
Rockefeller Church, “it can survive. If it 
cannot, our children will have some form 
of communism thrust upon them. Be sure 
of that.” 


Standing in the Way 


“To-day Europe is at the beginning of 
a new renaissance’, in the opinion of 
Roger Clarke, a contributor to The 
Adelphi of London. “The post-war genera- 
tion is separated from its grandfathers 
not by a generation but by a civilization. 
by an attitude of mind. In physies in 
philosophy, in every type of scientific work 
there is a new learning; in every branch 
of art there is a new esthetic. 

“This fact has passed unnoticed by the 
schools. Though it is precisely for the 
young that the renaissance is taking place, 
it is precisely in the places where the 
most favored of the young of England 
are being educated that the renaissance 
is not finding recognition.” 

Headmasters, Mr. Clarke asserts, see 
nothing in the new art but chaos, and this 
artistic snobbery stands in the way of 
true esthetic appreciation. This lofty atti- 
tude comes from the nineteenth century 
when a person who could appreciate art 
was considered superior to the person who 
could not. 

“It is the survival of that snobbery 
which is causing so much harm to-day. A 
writer’s name is no sooner known to the 
publie than he is lionized, lunched, dined, 
invited to America to lecture. . . . Esthetie 
snobberies are not innate; they have been 
inculeated by so-called education. Before 


the renaissance can lead to any healthy _— 


growth, education must eradicate them.” 
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India’s Future Under the New Constitution 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Author of “India in Bondage” 


An examination of the Round Table reservations leads the author to 
inquire if India will in any true sense possess responsible 
government; or will she still be a subject nation? 


T the close of the London Round 
Table Conference, announcement was 
made by Premier MacDonald, that it is 
the intention of the British Government, 
as soon as a New Constitution ‘can be 
framed and certain necessary prelimi- 
naries can be arranged, to grant India “re- 
sponsible government’, “self-rule’, but 
with certain “reservations”, certain “nec- 
essary reservations” as “safeguards”. 
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If this means that India is to be given 
real self-rule, a government really and 
fully responsible to the Indian people, 
which she has long demanded as her 
right, then there seems every reason to 
believe that Indian discontent will cease, 
and the dark cloud full of thunderings 
and lightnings which to-day hangs over 
India and over the British Empire on 
account of India, will pass away. 

But is this what the proposed “self-rule 
with reservations’ and “responsible gov- 
ernment with reservations’ really mean? 
Practically all India is troubled. Why are 
reservations necessary for a great his- 
toric nation which in the past ruled itself 
for two or three thousand years without 
reservations, and occupied a place of 
honor and influence in the world second 
to that of no other nation? Cannot such 
a nation rule itself now? If not, why not? 
Has 170 years of British rule caused such 
degeneration in her that she cannot do 
again what she did for so long a period 
with distinguished success. India feels 
insulted by these reservations. 

She also distrusts their meaning. What 
can their real meaning be? Are they not 
another “smoke-screen” such as she de- 
clares she has experienced so often from 
her present foreign rulers? Is not offering 
self-rule with these reservations, on the 
part of Great Britain, another instance of 
professing to give without really giving? 
Of “giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other’? Under the name 
of granting India self-rule, does not 
Britain by her reservations really deny 
her self-rule, refuse to give her self-rule? 
If I may quote the language of the 
Bditor of New India (Madras), “In hold- 

ing out to India so-called self-government 
with these limitations attached, are 
India’s foreign lords offering her any- 
_ thing whatever but the trappings of self- 
_ government without. self-government at 
all?” These are vital questions. Word 
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comes that virtually all India is asking 
them with intense earnestness. 

Just what are the reservations? The 
answer is as follows: 

1. Great Britain is to control India’s 
“Defense”, that is India’s “Army”. India 
possesses, and is to continue to possess, 
‘a jJarge army. What does control of it 
mean? If we, in the United States, had a 
large army and it was controlled by Ger- 
many, or France, or Japan, or Great 
Britain, and if we had not a single 
soldier under our control, could it be said 
in any true sense that we were free or 
possessed self-rule? This exactly illus- 
trates what British control of the Indian 
army means. Does not all the world know 
that any nation whose army is wholly in 
the control of a foreign power, instead 
of being free and self-governing in any 
true sense, is under serious and danger- 
ous bondage? 

2. In the New Constitution which is to 
be offered to the Indian people, Britain 
is to control India’s Foreign Political Re- 
lations. What does that mean? It means 
that India cannot officially communicate 
with any other nation, she cannot make 
a foreign treaty, or do any kind of foreign 
business. She cannot send to any nation 
an Ambassador, or a Minister, or a Con- 
sul, or any official to represent her; nor 
can she receive any Ambassador, or Min- 
ister, or Consul, or official representing 
any foreign nation. She cannot be rec- 
ognized as a nation by any other nation, 
she can have no place among the nations 
of the world. To all the world she is not 
to be a nation at all, but simply a subject 
province of Great Britain. Will this be 
self-rule? Will it be anything but unbear- 
able bondage? 

3. Britain is to control India’s Foreign 
Finance, Foreign Exchange, Foreign 
Credit. That is to say, in financial matters 
India is to be in the absolute power of 
Great Britain. Indian financiers claim that 
one of the important causes of India’s im- 
poverishment has been the fact that in the 
past Indian finance has been under Brit- 
ish control. They claim that by changing 
the value of the rupee and manipulating 
India’s currency in the interest of Britain, 
and by creating artificial ratios of ex- 
change between India and England, the 
British Government has drained from 
India untold millions of her wealth. Under 
the proposed New Constitution for India, 
all this is to go right on. It is an axiom 
in statesmanship that economic power un- 


derlies and controls political power; and 
that whoever controls the credit of a na- 
tion really controls the nation. Under such 
conditions, will the claim that India pos- 
sesses self-rule be anything but a mockery ? 

4. While in the proposed New Consti- 
tution for India the Viceroy (or Governor 
General) is to be responsible in a measure 
to the Indian National (Federal) Legis- 
lature, and therefore indirectly to the 
people of India, he is to be given autocratic 
and arbitrary power greater than any 
past Viceroy has ever possessed. In other 
words, he is to have power to dismiss 
Ministries at his will, which means that, 
in what he may claim to be a time of 
“emergency,” he can control legislation, 
or even dismiss the Legislature, and rule 
the country by arbitrary edicts, or virtual 
martial law, exactly as Lord Irwin has 
done for nearly a year past,—imprisoning 
tens of thousands of India’s worthiest citi- 
zens and filling the land with unpardon- 
able brutalities. 

Nor is this all. Since the Governors of 
the Provinces (as well as the Governor 
General) are to be appointed by Great 
Britain without India having any voice or 
power in the matter, there is no way in 
which India will be able to prevént great 
Provinces frem being governed by. tyrants 
like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, or to prevent 
British Generals like General Dyer from 
being forced on communities with power 
to perpetrate future atrocities like those 
of the Punjab or future massacres like 
that at Amritsar. Will this mean Self- 
Rule for India? 


Such then are the four main “reser- 
vations” (there are others but these are 


the most important) which Great Britain 
makes an indispensable part of the New 
Constitution which she graciously offers 
to the Indian people. 

Under such a Constitution, will India in 
any true sense possess “responsible gov- 
ernment”? On the contrary, will she not 
be a subject nation as really as in the 
past? The chains with which she is to be 
bound will be somewhat different in form, 
and they will be slightly longer in this 
direction and in that so as to allow her 
a little more liberty of movement in her 
bondage, but are they not to be chains 
still, chains of steel, essentially as strong 
and as bitter as those of the past have 
ever been? 
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A Hymn Book for the Average Voice 


And worship-elements suited to children, youth 


HE musical part of a hymn book is 

perhaps as important as the words. I 
do not profess to be a musician at all, but 
we have been fortunate in having as a 
member of our committee, Rey. Harvey 
Loy, a fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, a composer of merit, and a man 
of high ideals in music. We have trusted 
his guidance almost implicitly and he has 
been able to help us in many ways. His 
wide musical acquaintance has given us 
access to some very good sources, old and 
new. He has been a rigorous critic of such 
new music as was submitted to us, and, 
besides, he has contributed a few original 
tunes at my request. We have been es- 
pecially on our guard against tunes which 
are prevailingly too high or too low for 
the average voice. I have learned that 
tessitura is the word for this sort of thing. 
If the notes are prevailingly high, the 
tessitura is high—and vice versa. We have 
watched tessitura closely. Sometimes by 
changing the key we have been able to 
mitigate the high and low notes. In Mak- 
er’s tune for “Dear Lord and Father” we 
have raised the tessitura and in Sullivan’s 
“St. Gertrude’ we have lowered it, and 
a similar thing has been done in many 
tunes. 
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We have been careful to provide singable 
music in as many cases as we could. Some 
tunes which were manifestly good music 
but not singable by children we have omit- 
ted, but there will probably be a few tunes 
which will require some work before they 
are readily singable. An excellent prac- 
tice is to have these hymns sung by a choir 
several times and afterwards taken up by 
the children who have heard them. 

Something ought to be said about the 
worship of young people. A part of the 
work of the church school, a very impor- 
tant part, is education in worship. Now 
worship is an art, and perhaps we get 
from it in proportion as we give to it. To 
me, and I suppose to many others, the 
singing of hymns is a distinct aid to wor- 
ship. Musie opens doors for me into the 
infinite. A good hymn which I can sing 
myself is an emotional release for me, 
and has been since childhood. It has 
value, too, in creating a religious atmos- 
phere, in pouring meaning into’ symbols, 
and, I hope, in cultural development. The 
hymn book can, I think, do much in de- 
veloping skills in worship. Singing with 
others emphasizes our togetherness. Fa- 
miliarity with the lyrical devotions of the 
race is one of the things which bind us 
together. Surely the development of this 
skill is worth while. At any rate it justi- 
fies us in including, along with new ma- 
terial especially fitted for childhood, a 
rather generous share of the devotional 
hymns which have won the approval and 
the use of the church. Incidentally, this 
will cause young people to feel at home 
in other churches than their own. The 
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The reader will open any hymn 
book with a new feeling of apprecia- 
tion after following the author through 
his interesting story of the making 
of a volume suitable in music and re- 
ligious ideas for children and youth 
of liberal church schools. This is the 
fourth and last of a series of articles 
prepared for THE REGISTER. 


skill which is acquired in hymn-singing in 
the church school is therefore a technique 
of worship which is of value all one’s life. 

We are planning to include services of 
worship, worship elements, prayers, calls 
to worship, and benedictions. On this phase 
of our book I have spent considerable 
time, but I am not a liturgist, and so the 
immediate responsibility for that part of 
the book has passed out of my hands and 
into those of Mrs. Mayer-Oakes who is as- 
sociating with herself several helpers. We 
are especially desirous of securing services 
of worship which young people have them- 
selves worked out so that we may avoid 
the mistake of passing down old concep- 
tions to the children. 

I have two convictions. One is that 
most services for children which I have 
seen, have been made by older people 
who have put together what they thought 
was good for children, and perhaps it was, 
though I have my doubts. With our newer 
knowledge of child-psychology it seems 
that we ought to be able to fit our ma- 
terials to our subjects a little better than 
we have yet done. 

My second conviction is that each serv- 
ice of worship should grow out of the 
immediate experiences of the group which 
is worshiping, and so provide some emo- 
tional stimulus to aid in the solution of 
the problem or the illumination of the ex- 
perience. Dr. George A. Coe has said that 
every service of worship should face one 
of the unsolved problems of humanity. This 
will give a raison d’étre for the service, 
will afford it a background, and will, I 
hope, make it a vital experience in the life 
of the worshiper. 
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An apposite illustration comes to me in 
the service of worship in the Riverside 
Church, New York, 6n the Sunday when 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick preached on 
“Ohristianity and Unemployment.” The 
processional hymn was by Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer: 


When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 
Not crowns and thrones, but men! 


The second hymn was Whittier’s “O 
brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother’, and the recessional was no other 
than Lowell's 


Men whose boast it is that ye, 
Come from fathers brave and free, 


with those other fine lines 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


The Scripture lesson was from Luke xii. 1, 
“The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully”’, to the dramatic end, 
“Thou fool! this night shall thy soul be 
required of thee. So is he that is not rich 
towards God’. And then the text, “Peter 
sat and warmed himself by the fire’. It 
must have been a great service and out of 
it grew a great sermon. There was art 
there, and careful planning, but why not? 
Suppose Dr. Fosdick had been a man who 
let his choir leader pick the hymns, or if 
he had followed a lectionary, or again sup- 
pose one of his hearers had said, “Oh, this 
worship service is too much like reading 
the minutes of the last meeting. I’ll get in 
in time to hear the sermon”. What he 
would have missed! I have heard John 
Haynes Holmes say that he cannot preach 
at his best unless a-service of worship 
precedes the sermon. Sometimes he speaks 
where someone gets up and says, “John 
Haynes Holmes will now address us’. It 
takes him at least ten minutes after that 
to get into his stride. In the Community 
Church, he says, there will always be a 
service of worship, for the sake of the min- 
ister, if for no other reason. 
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There is one section of the book which 
I hope will commend itself to the public, 
and that is a section on the home. Songs 
of happy family life are included, there 
are some birthday songs, musical blessings 
at table, hymns which will fit into family 
worship, lullabies, and good night pieces. 
I wonder in how many homes it is a prac- 
tice to sing together. For more than twenty 
years, a little group of friends on the 
Maine coast, in the summer, has had the 
custom of gathering about an open fire in 
one or other of the cottages, to sing from 
memory the good songs which we have 
learned. As I look back on this long series, 
my heart rejoices and I look upon many 
of those sings as real services of worship 
which have opened doors for us. 

Finally we have tried to express in our 
book something of the eternal spirit of 
youth, hopeful, forth-reaching, idealistic. 
The spirit of cheerfulness has been in us 
as we have worked and we have tried to 
eliminate the mood of depression, and dis- 
illusion. We look forward confidently to 
a new day wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
sympathy, and love. Morbidity, and gloom 
have been conspicuously absent from our 
deliberations, and we hope from our work. 
Indeed we hope that our book, probably 
to appear next September, will do per- 
haps a little to build what Mrs. Browning 
called,— 


The foundations of that new near day 
Which shall be builded out of heaven to God. 
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ANY years ago English non-conform- 

ists were battling for their political 
rights. A prominent Unitarian appeared 
before a parliamentary committee and 
made a plea for the remoyal of certain 
disabilities then laid upon those who were 
not members of the State Church. 

After listening to his argument the 
chairman of the committee said, “What 
are you Unitarians complaining about? 
With a total constituency of less than 
three per cent. of the population you al- 
ready hold more than fifty per cent. of the 
public offices.” Whether these figures were 
correct or not, they pointed to the fact 
that Unitarians have a way of becoming 
politically prominent. But Unitarian ge- 
nius is not confined to politics; the light 
cannot be hidden. Recently the writer’s 
attention was called to several printed 
works in which the name Unitarian seemed 
purposely omitted, but Unitarians cannot 
be ignored. 

The American National Hall of Fame 
contains the names of many Unitarians. 
In past issues of THe RecisTrer, and in 
many tracts, this fact has been made 
known, and we find it a fertile field of 
study well worth our serious consideration. 
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One of the memorable events in denomi- 
national history occurred in the spring of 
1925, the centenary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. During that celebration 
a large and distinguished group of men 
and women, with a number of children of 
the faith, formed a procession through the 
long corridor of the Hall of Fame. As they 
advanced, a company of little girls dressed 
in white placed wreaths of flowers on the 
busts and tablets commemorating twenty- 
two Unitarians in that Pantheon of Ameri- 
ean Immortals. The significant fact is in 
the proportion of Unitarians found in the 
Hall. At the time this ceremony took place 
the whole number of eminent Americans 
who had thus been honored was sixty- 
five. The Unitarians are: 

JOHN ADAMS, JOHN QuINCY ADAMS, 
Louis AGAssiz, GEORGE BANCROFT, WIL- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT, WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING, Perrer Cooper, CHARLOTTE 
SAUNDERS CUSHMAN, RALPH WALDO EmM- 
ERBSON, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
TrHoMAS JurreRSON, HENRY WADSWORTH 
LoNGFELLOW, JAMES RusspLL LOWELL, 
Horace MANN, JOHN MARSHALL, MARIA 
-Mircuett, Joun Lorurop Moriey, FRAN- 
cis Parkman, JosEpH SrTory, DANIEL 
Wenster. 

One makes allowance for the fallibility 

ot selecting these names, but it cannot be 

_ charged that the committee is in any way 
to honor Unitarians. The 

of choice is, of course, a matter 

f publie knowledge. 

While Unitarians are proud of the hon- 

| men and women whose names appear 


values rather than professions 
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above, and others whose names will ap- 
pear in the future, they take no undue 
pride in a glorious past. One criticism 
sometimes heard is as follows: “O yes, 
those Unitarians claim all the illustrious 
dead when none are left who can dispute 
their claim in person’, or, “Those Uni- 
tarians claim everybody.” 
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The story goes that last summer during 
the Massachusetts Tercentenary celebra- 
tion a Westerner came to Boston to visit 
a distant cousin and see the New Hngland 
which his great grandfather left behind 
nearly a century ago. He was royally en- 
tertained in the Boston fashion. He was 
taken to see Faneuil Hall, Bunker. Hill 
Monument, the Concord battlefield and 
the residences of famous Revolutionary 
heroes. The day came for his departure. 
“T trust that you have enjoyed your visit’, 
was the parting word of the Boston cou- 
sin. “I hope I have not overlooked any- 
thing of interest in showing you about.” 

The Western cousin said, “I have had a 
fine time, but I would like to ask you a 
question. Has anyone in New HWngland done 
anything of note since the Revolutionary 
War?” 

There is a feeling that the great Uni- 
tarians all lived in the past. Let us see 
if our glory has departed, and if we have 
any living members of our body who are 
keeping alive the ancient traditions. 

Several years ago, Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, noted anthropologist, and Leon F. 
Whitney, eugenicist, made a critical study 
of that popular work, “Who’s Who in 
America’, with special reference to the 
religious beliefs of the people whose names 
are printed therein. Not all of these au- 
thors, scientists and other distinguished 
people took the trouble to register their 
religious affiliations, but of those who did 
the proportion of Unitarians was many 
times that of the average among other de- 
nominations. At a gathering some years 
ago I heard ‘the late Charles W. Eliot say 
that he had recently met the governors of 
the six New England States and that he 
had taken the trouble to ask each how 
they classed themselves religiously, and 
all had given the Unitarian church as 
their preference. At that time I was liv- 
ing in a small New Hampshire city which 
had been having a city government for 
about twenty-five years. During that time 
every mayor except one had been a Uni- 
tarian. In the village where I live at 
present the town clerk and treasurer, the 
librarian of the publie library, the post- 
master, the agent at the railroad station 
and others in positions of trust are Uni- 
tarians. 

Not long ago two men were discussing 
the attitude of citizens to an important 
project in a community. At length they 
came to the name of a well-known Uni- 


The Mark of Unitarians 


They are distinctive because their religion is based on 


tarian. One of the men said, “He is against 
it, and if it should come to a vote his opin- 
ion would outweigh the opinions of all the 
others for the majority of people would 
abide by his judgment.” “The reason is”, 
said the other, “he has character’. 

Presidents, governors, mayors, and other 
public officials who are Unitarians are not 
elected to their high offices because they 
have the religious sympathy of their con- 
stituencies, but because the masses who 
vote have confidence in their integrity, hon- 
esty, and general character. I think that 
it is Dr. Jabez TT. Sunderland who 
says: “The explanation is, the superiority 
of liberal religion, the superiority of the 
Unitarian Faith, as a creator of inde- 
pendent thinking, of intellectual strength, 
of moral character, and therefore of fitness 
and power to lead in this nation’s higher 
life.” 

If one will but read the “Personals” in 
THE REGISTER week after week he will soon 
find that Unitarians are still furnishing 
leaders for the nation in-many fields. Turn- 
ing at random to these columns in several 
issues one notes such examples as these: 
A young woman making her mark in 
dramatic work, a Unitarian minister work- 
ing successfully on a great public, the 
obituary of a man whom the daily papers 
speak of as “undoubtedly one of Canada’s 
finest bridge engineers, a teacher and ad- 
ministrator of wide renown, a man ad- 
mired and respected by all”;-a congress- _ 
man whose voice is heard in international ~ 
affairs; an author who has just published 
a new book which undoubtedly will be 
used as an authority in legal circles; a 
minister who has been made trustee of a 
large public library,—and so we might go 
on indefinitely.* 


+ 


Two questions confront the thoughtful 
as they think on these things. Are people 
eminent because they are Unitarians? Do 
able people with character find Unitarian- 
ism especially attractive? Without any 
spirit of dogmatism may we not say many 
people are eminent because they are Uni- 
tarians? Unitarian homes with their cul- 
ture and traditions furnish a favorable 
atmosphere for the growth of intellectual 
and moral powers. Prof. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington points out in his book, ‘“‘The Char- 
acter of Races”, that, “the productivity of 
Unitarians in supplying leaders of the first 
rank has been 150 times as great as that 
of the remainder of the population” and 
the same scientist tells us that the off- 
spring of Unitarian ministers is 1500 times 
as great as the rest of the population in 
the same respect. 

Here is a religion based upon values 


*Our readers will recall that during the 
celebration of the centenary referred to above, 
Tue ReGIsteR published a Chapel of Unitarian 
Eminence which included more than a thousand 
names of contemporary men and women of the 
Fellowship who have been listed in ‘Who's 


Who in America’. 
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rather than professions. It offers a rational 
philosophy of life. It emphasizes thinking 
rather than dogmatic believing, doing 
rather than exhorting, and investigation 
rather than revelation. Unitarianism con- 
forms to the scientific spirit of the times 
by experimentation, rational proof, and 
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‘the pioneering of advanced, forward-look- 


ing investigators in the realms of religion 
and ethics. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that the creative, exploring truth- 
seekers of to-morrow will take the places 
of the prophets and seers who haye made 
our name great in the times that are past. 


Jesus, Authority, and Unitarians 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 


OSEPH GOODWILLING in Tue Regis- 

TER asks the question, “Do present-day 
Unitarians really follow Jesus in spirit?” 
This query is limited by “present-day”, 
and “in spirit’; yet its answer might re- 
quire a volume. Perhaps the dividing line 
between Unitarians and orthodox of 
every shade is the attitude we have 
toward the Man of Galilee. 

The man in the street can define 
Jesus definitely and uncompromisingly, and 
some liberals have spoken of him as if 
they have exact information of who and 
what he was in every particular. Presi- 
dent Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary begins a recent article 
by the sweeping statement, “The Evangel- 
ists tell us that the chief impression made 
by Jesus on those who listened to him 
was that of the personal authority with 
which he spoke.” 

This oratorical pronouncement carries 
conviction if we do not ask the authority 
for it. Often Matthew has been quoted, 
“And it came to pass when Jesus had 
finished these words, the multitudes were 
astonished at his teachings: for he taught 
them as one haying authority, and not as 
the scribes.” 

But when we ask how Matthew knew 
this, we find he quoted Mark i. 22, “And 
they were astonished at his teaching: 
for he taught them as having authority, 
and not as the seribes.’”’ Then Mark shows 
what he meant by “authority”. There was 
a man with an unclean spirit (demon) 
and Jesus told the demon, “Hold thy 
peace and come out of him.” So that they 
were astonished. “What is this? A new 
teaching! with authority he commandeth 
the unclean spirits and they obey him.” 

That is, the special authority Jesus 
had, was the authority to drive out 
demons. Matthew, who copied Mark’s 
phrases, pictured Jesus as the Great 
Teacher, and transferred this expression 
of demoniacal authority to authority of 
his words. Of course, if the author of the 
gospel called Matthew was the disciple 
of that name, he would hardly have 
copied Mark, but would have told his own 
story. For Mark was a disciple of Peter, 
not of Jesus. The idea of the authority of 
Jesus as a Teacher rests on the predilee- 
tion of the unknown author of “Matthew”. 
Matthew while not as historical as Mark, 
I consider, on account of its sublime 
ethical teachings, the greatest book in the 
world. Nevertheless the authority of Jesus 
as an ethical Teacher rests upon the great 
imaginative mind of this author. 

The words of Jesus in the Synoptic 
gospels are not an absolute authority ex- 
cept to the Fundamentalists. If you will 
observe the great apologetic preachers of 
liberal Orthodoxy, Dr. Fosdick and Dr. 


Cadman, such questions as Jesus teach- 
ing the near approach of the cataclysmic 
Kingdom of God, the flatness of the earth, 
the kingdom of demons, the superiority 
of celibacy or eunuchhood to parenthood, 
the mechanical answer to prayer, the 
existence of the Devil, the burning hell, 
—these are soft pedaled with the skill 
of pulpit artists. The teachings of Jesus 
which were fundamental, such as the 
“evil one’ of the Lord’s prayer, are being 
practically ignored and are lost through 
nullification. Matthew also changed 
Mark’s teaching on divorce, although it 
was copied without change by the more 
socialistic Luke. Jesus without doubt laid 
down a law of no divorce: that is, if we 
look at it from the modern scholastic 
standpoint. 

Nevertheless Jesus to-day is the great 
appealing figure of Christianity because 
of the beautiful words attributed to him, 
and his life of sacrifice and consecration 
to humanity. Many have lived as good 
a life doubtless ; few, if any, have had the 
genius to inspire humanity so much with 
high ideals. Whether he sinned as did 
his brethren we know not. He was bap- 
tized when a young man with the idea 
of repentance, and in the story of the 
woman taken in adultery he does not con- 
demn—evidently he placed himself with 
those who were not without sin. When I 
asked Prof. E. F. Scott if he thought 
Jesus had ever sinned, he told me there 
were not sufficient data for us to be sure 
on this point. When the rich young Ruler 
came to him, he insisted that God alone 
was “Good”. His life was indeed good, 
but his simple and sublime humanity was 
soon exalted into Messiahship, into the 
divine Son, the Only Begotten of the 
Father, and then finally to sit on the 
same great throne, being made a part of 
the Tri-une God. Though his body is now 
dust and ashes his spirit goes marching on. 

I have never understood why Jesus is 
not more of an inspiration to Unitarians: 
for if this obscure Peasant did so much 
believing in one God, and the ethical prin- 
ciples of the sermon on the Mount which 
we enthusiastically admire, how can we 
sit so complacently in our beautiful 
churches, pile up treasures upon the 
earth, live in luxurious idleness, while 
our brethren are dying for spiritual and 
material food? 

We are told that “Peter followed afar 
off.” When it comes to consecration and 
a willingness to sacrifice, we are the 
Peters of to-day. I love our young Uni- 
tarian ministers, but I fear some too 
often have little idea of taking the hard 
places, of giving themselves unreservedly 
for the liberal cause, of starting very 
humbly and at the bottom. I cannot help 
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but believe that Jesus of Nazareth has 
the authority of consecration; something 
of which not any of us to-day have 
enough. 

Suppose with our ability, character, 
and wealth, we would live for humanity 
as the Nazarene, who can estimate our 
power on this generation? We are doing 
much for our fellow men; I only covet 
that we might do more. One time when 
I was preaching to a small group of con- 
secrated liberals, I was approached by a 
prominent fundamentalist who was in 
close touch with his brethren, and who 
suggested that if I would only clean up 
my theology, he would place me where I 
could address great crowds. “Thus’’, said 
he, “you can do so much more good”. 
Without doubt this temptation has come 
to many who have attracted attention. 
Shall we say that they should be fair and 
square in every way, or use tact and play 
political ecclesiasticism? There is a dif- 
ference fundamentally between Unita- 
rianism and orthodoxy. No liberal has 
a right to take money to preach or stand 
for that which he knows to be outgrown, 
Can we imagine Jesus repeating a creed 
he did not believe, or accepting compla- 
cently an economic system based on 
selfishness? 


The Minister’s Wife 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


The attitude of the ordinary smaller 
parish toward the wife of its minister 
might be used as an argument for the 
celibacy of the clergy. 

Why should the minister’s wife,—any 
more than the wife of the doctor or lawyer 
or shop-keeper be expected to be her hus- 
band’s apprentice in his public work? I 
have yet to hear of any minister’s wife 
receiving a salary for all the work a 
parish expects her to do. But, leave what 
sounds mercenary,—and often is, on the 
part of the parish,—out of the argument, 
and still ask why should the minister’s 
wife be expected to give her time, energy, 
and interest to the public work of her 
husband’s parish, unless she wants to? 
And, if she does not want to, why should 
anyone criticise her for it? 

More than one minister’s wife would 
like to lead her own life, but is not al- 
lowed to do so, because she gives in to 
what is “expected of her’’ by the parish. 
Mine happens to have a profession of her 
own which keeps her busy. Naturally, the 
situation is happy when any wife is inter- 
ested in her husband’s work and is co- 
operative, but no more than that should 
be expected of a minister’s Wife. 

The traditional expectancy on the part 
of a parish that the wife of its minister 
should do all sorts of volunteer work,— 
whether in her heart it is voluntary or 
not,—is part and parcel of the over-em- 
phasis on the feminine side of the 
churches. 

The life of the minister's wife like that 
of any woman, should be her own busi-. 
ness, not the business of the people of the 
parish, When and where that is recog- 
nized, then and there is justice and that 
means happiness. 


| 
| 
| . 
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Academy Building, Proctor, Burns 


Trustees consider at once plans for the erection of a new building to 


be ready at the opening 


ANpDOvrER, N.H. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY suffered a severe 

loss on the evening of January 28 by 
fire which totally destroyed the Academy 
Building. While a few pieces of furniture 
and some books were saved, generally 
speaking everything in the building was 
ruined by fire and water. 

The fire broke out at approximately ten 
o’clock and fortunately there was no high 
wind blowing to cause the flames to spread 
to other buildings. The Andover Fire De- 
partment aided by members of the School 
and the New London Fire Department 
fought for nearly three hours before the 
flames showed any signs of abating. Those 
who stood in front of the building and 
heard the great bronze bell fall with a 
toll which had a most mournful sound, 
will never forget it. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 

The Academy Building was erected in 
1901-02 being dedicated in June, 1902. It 
contained originally four class rooms, and 
a study hall and library for both the 
school and the town and also Alumni Hall 
where school assemblies were held each 
day and on alternate Friday nights lyceum 
entertainments were given. As the school 
enrollment increased it was necessary to 
make Alumni Hall into two class rooms. 
As the building stood previous to the 
fire, there were six class rooms and a 
library together with the study hall. 

The building was a wooden frame struc- 
ture of colonial type and was a _ land- 
mark on the highway running from 
Franklin to Hanover, N.H. The ground 
on which the building stood was orig- 
inally the site of the famous “Proctor 
House” which will be remembered by 
older inhabitants of the State. 

At the morning assembly January 29 
held as usual in the Unitarian Chapel 
every member of the student body and 
staff was present as well as Rey. Earl C. 
Davis, president of the Board of Trustees. 
A splendid spirit of determination and 
loyalty was shown and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of all present that no break 
in the regular routine of things was to 


' take place. In consequence the mid-year 


examination period was carried on Janu 
ary 29-31 inclusive and plans were made 
for the resumption of classes at the be- 


_ ginning of the second semester February oF 


Colby School for Girls, New London, 
_N.E., Tilton School, Tilton, N.H., New 
Hampton School for Boys, New Hampton, 
N.H., as well as individuals offered assist- 
ance in various ways. 

Before the smoke had gone out of the 
dying embers the student body offered to 
make a contribution towards the cost of 

| erecting a new building. During the day 
following the fire the Trustees of the John 
H. Pearson Fund contributed $1500. 
One of the finest types of co-operation 
Was shown by a statement handed to 
Siiesdmaster Wetherell before the assembly 
on the morning after the fire which was 


of the next school year 


signed by all members of the Faculty and 
Staff which read as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, the Staff at 
Proctor Academy, in token of our loyalty 
to Mr. Wetherell and to the principles 
for which Proctor stands, hereby pledge 
ourselves to be responsible for a sum of 
money sufficient to provide books and 
school material to resume our regular 
work at once.” 

The signers are: R. L. Harlow, Carolyn 
F. Harlow, Gladys E. MacPhee, Roger W. 
Crouch, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Fay, F. Pearl 
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Lord, Eleanor Ruth Young, Mary C. 
Stockbridge, John White Fellows, Lyle 


H. Farrell, Blizabeth E. Waldo, Alice L. 
Murdoch, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome T. Light, 
Wlaine C. Eastman, Mildred S. Howard. 

A meeting of the Trustees was held in 
Concord on Monday, February 2, at which 
time plans were discussed for a new 
building and the hope was expressed that 
this would surely be ready for occupancy 
for the next school year in September. 

In spite of the great inconvenience 
eaused by this fire which means all but 
the laboratory and practical arts courses 
in the Upper School must be taken care 
of in. the Chapel and other school and 
local buildings, everybody is determined 
to accept this challenge which often comes 
to groups of people who are engaged in 
carrying on constructive work. 


Catherine Breshkovsky 


As ever, full of love 


Ce BRESHKOVSKY, “The 
Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution”, is nearing her 87th birthday. 
The old readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER already know about this remarkable 
woman. For its new readers, a brief sketch 
of her life may be in order, 

A nobleman’s daughter, she took a deep 
interest in the peasants. As a child, she 
would give away her costly furs to some 
shivering peasant child. As a young 
woman, she opened a school for them. 
When her school was closed by the Czar’s 
government, and all peaceful efforts to 
help the poor were suppressed, she _ be- 
came a revolutionist, and spent many 
years in prison and in exile. Hyerywhere 
she was a source of inspiration and cheer 
to those around her. George W. Kinnan, 
who saw her in Siberia, wrote: “My 
standard of courage, of fortitude and of 
heroic self-sacrifice have been raised for 
all time, and raised by the hand of a 
woman.” 

After the revolution came, she was at 
the head of the department of education, 
under Kerensky, and went all over Russia 
organizing schools. 

Unable to live in Russia because she is 
out of sympathy with the Bolsheviki, she 
has founded, several boarding schools for 
poor children in Russian Carpathia, now 
a district of the Czechoslovak republic. 
The people of this province are of Russian 
stock, very poor and ignorant, but highly 
gifted by nature, she says, and eager for 
education. She has supported these schools 
for years, chiefly with American money; 
but she is always hard pressed to main- 
tain them. Many of the graduates have 
become teachers. She is still deeply in- 
terested in education, and often reiterated 
that the salvation of the world depends 
upon the right teaching of the young, 

She is, as ever, unselfish and full of 
love. In Siberia she would not use the 
extra allowance which was given to her 
as a member of the nobility, but lived 
on the fare of the ordinary convicts, and 
used all the surplus, and all the money 
received from friends, to lighten the dis- 
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tresses of others. She often went “as 
hungry as a dog,” to use her own graphic 
phrase, when she had several hundred 
rubles in her basket. She is still the same. 
It is almost impossible to keep warm 
clothes on her back; she will give them 
away. 

She is now very frail, and almost blind; 
but she still writes letters in her hand- 
some and characteristic hand, and takes 
a vivid interest in the affairs of the world. 
She lately wrote to two of her American 
friends: 

“At this moment I am surrounded by 
dolls and other toys sent by our dear Mrs. 
Dietrick to our poor emigrants, and to our 
boys and girls in Russian Carpathia. For 
some years I have been receiving boxes 
of used clothing for children, and some- 
times for adults. It gives me great joy to 
see my students able to go to high schools 
and make progress. Your dollars, dear 
friends, are also there. I kiss your hands 
every time I get the help so dear to me. 
Here in exile it is my only joy to see how 
poor and ignorant creatures become con- 
scious beings, ready to serve their brothers 
as devoted citizens. For myself, nothing is 
left but to transmit my faith and my ex- 
perience into the heads and souls of young 
creatures with a good future, capable and 
honest.” 

Madame Breshkoysky has made two visits 
to America, and left a deep impression 
here. At a great meeting in New York, 
years ago, I saw several copies of her 
life and letters autographed by her own 
hand, sold for $1000 apiece, for the benefit 
of her work. 

It is hoped that her American friends 
will send her letters of birthday greeting, 
and, if possible, enclose a contribution 
for her schools. Her address is Catherine 
Breshkovsky, Care of Madame Archan- 
gelsky, Drubezarna, P. Horny Pocernice, 
U Prahy, Prague, Czechoslovakia. Or I 
will gladly forward any contributions. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Monadnock Street, 

Upham’s Corner Station, 

Boston, MASs. 
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Another Unitarian Era 
An Adapted Hditorial 


N THE SUMMER of 1838 Emerson, now rapidly 

coming into fame for his work on the lecture 
platform, was invited to preach the sermon before 
the graduating class of the Divinity School. Only 
a small roomful were present, but the address they 
heard began a new era in American Unitarianism. 
He brought his young hearers the message of 
Transcendentalism as applied to religion. He com- 
plained that the prevailing religion of the day had 
little life or inspiration in it because it was forever 
looking to persons and events in the past history 
of Christianity, rather than listening to hear what 
God has to say to men to-day; and he urged them 
not to exaggerate the person of Jesus, nor to attach 
importance to miracles, as the main elements in 
religion, but to seek the truths of religion within 
their own souls, and to preach to men what God 
reveals to them there. Thus religion should be no 


longer cold and formal, but a vital personal 
experience. 


There were those that appreciated the message 
of Emerson’s address at once. Theodore Parker was 
one of these, and he wrote of it, “It was the noblest, 
the most inspiring strain I ever listened to.” Others 
among the younger ministers were glad to have so 
earnestly and clearly said in public what they had 
been vaguely feeling and thinking to themselves. 
Few who read Emerson’s address to-day will find in 
it anything to shock them, or even much to attract 
attention for its novelty. But the older heads at once 
saw what was involved in his message, and were 
filled with consternation that young men about to 
enter the ministry should have been given advice 
which, it was felt, was in danger of undermining 
their whole Christian faith. The address could not 
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be allowed to pass unrebuked. Emerson’s successor 
at the Second Church made haste to say in THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister that Emerson was not a rep- 
resentative of the denomination nor of many in it, 
and that he was no longer considered a regular 
minister. The Christian Examiner called the ad- 
dress “neither good divinity nor good sense”. Pro- 
fessor Henry Ware, Jr. felt bound to preach in the 
College chapel at the opening of the next term a 
sermon to counteract teachings which he considered 
denied the personality of God, and made worship 
impossible. Unitarian ministers’ meetings debated 
whether Emerson were Christian, pantheist, or 
atheist; and writers in various newspapers at- 
tacked him. 

After a year had passed Professor Andrews Nor- 
ton, who had been one of the champions of the 
liberal party in the controversy of twenty years 
before, girded on his armor afresh, and in an ad- 
dress before the alumni of the Divinity School at- 
tacked Emerson’s views as “the latest form of in- 
fidelity”. He solemnly gave warning that since 
miracles are the foundation of Christianity, who- 
ever denies them strikes the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, whoever denies them strikes directly at its 
root; nothing is left of it without them. For one 
to pretend to be a Christian teacher and yet to 
disbelieve in them is treachery to God and man; 
and he ought to leave the ministry. To all these 
attacks Emerson made no reply, refusing to be 
drawn into controversy.—EArL Morsp WIbsur, in 
“Our Unitarian Heritage’. 


India and To-morrow 


PACE IS GIVEN in a prominent place to-day 
for the article of Dr. J. T. Sunderland on India 
and the new constitution. The importance of the 
subject is paramount in world affairs. Our own 
detailed views of what Great Britain should do to 
insure satisfaction to the people of India are not 
now of first importance, nor are we able to offer a 
definite body of opinion. We do insist that India 
shall get on the way to complete independence. We 
have all sympathy with those who look toward her 
future emancipation from imperial bonds; which 
means that those who take counsel of their doubts 
and fears are not of our way of thinking. It is with 
us fundamentally the believing attitude toward 
India, rather than specific provisions in administra- 
tion, which demands first allegiance. We have faith 
in the Indians; they ought to have their own goy- 
ernment, all of it, in their own hands as fast as 
they can take it over. This means exactly what it 
says. Dr. Sunderland’s conviction is that the 
change can come quickly. Others regard the process 
as necessarily patient and long. It seems to us the 
really great change has come, because the Govern- 
ment in London has admitted that the principle of 
freedom and self-determination applies to India. 
It is our business now to make that a mind-set for 
Britishers and all other people. May Gandhi in the 


fullness of integrity find a way to conciliate his 


unalterable ideals with the practicable require- 
ments, and thus mark progress toward the ultimate 
goal.. 
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Does it Pay? 


ONSIDER THE DEFICIT of any church 
paper as Prof. George Croft Cell does for The 
Methodist Review. Many things need greatly to be 


- done in our human world, he says, which can never 


be put on a paying basis. The law of supply and 
demand may work in the material order, but the 
things of the mind and the spirit and the higher 
cultural interests of humanity simply dare not be 


entrusted to its ruthless operation. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and similar enterprises have 
to be subsidized. The recipient of an education never 
pays for it. State, Church, or private benefactors 
must foot the bill, because education of the higher 
order cannot be sold. To appreciate education one 
must first have it; before one gets it, others must 
make one a gift of it. 

What is true of education is true of literature. 
The higher forms of writing cannot be put on a 
paying basis. Think of the masters, from Milton, 
who got forty pounds for “Paradise Lost”, to Edwin 
Arlington Robinson eking a scant, uncertain living 
till he was fifty! 

Genius in rags, art in a garret, religion inglori- 
ously poor even in bountiful ages. 

No, the best has never paid like cigarettes, chew- 
ing gum, cosmetics, and candy. A church periodical 
cannot be had on any such basis. It is subject to 
other laws, like all high literature, and it is en- 
titled to the full benefit of the fact. 

Professor Cell proceeds to a mighty argument for 
The Review. He says it is a journal for all the 
varieties of Methodists,—“fundamentalists, pro- 
gressives, and liberals”,—transcending them all 
and blending them all in a larger truth which is not 
partisan but comprehensive. 

All of this bears directly upon every church 
paper. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER belongs to a church 
constituency, like The Review. It is the oldest of 
Unitarian agencies, and it has given itself for one 
hundred and ten years to every free-church cause, 
every liberal movement,—a record of intelligent 
fidelity to the highest in our religion. The present 
problem is its proper maintenance so that it may be 
strengthened and improved. 

It does not pay; and does it not pay? 


With Pittsburgh Friends 


L. DUFFUS said in his not friendly magazine 

+ article on Pittsburgh that the Unitarian 
church was one redeeming center of enlightened 
people devoted to the higher communal values. It 
was a great joy for the Editor to visit his friends 
in that congregation, Sunday, January 25, and to 
observe the continuation of the tradition rooted 
and grounded by two of the best liberal ministers 
in Unitarian history,—St. John and Mason. Before 
a congregation that nearly filled the beautiful 


church the Editor spoke on “Iceland’s Thousand 


Years of Liberalism”. 
One quality is concentrated in that church. It 
is a shining illustration of intellectual curiosity 
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joined with moral fervor directed to social progress. 
The spirit is the spirit of pure and free religion. 
Rey. Frank Edwin Smith is equal to the succession 
to which he has been called, for he has scholarship, 
a charming personality, abounding zeal, and ad- 
ministrative wisdom of the most efficient quality. 
The whole community knows and deeply respects 
the Unitarian cause in that titanic center of steel, 
which is marvelously unfolding its life toward the 
best in all respects, and is, of course, conscious of 
its evils, some of which are a part of our present 
civilization and others are peculiar to the city it- 
self. The life is dominantly healthy-minded, aggres- 
sive and foward-looking. 

No better evidence of the last characteristic 
could be found in this city of Presbyterian founda- 
tions than the reception which greeted the Editor 
at the famous Hungry Club, on Monday, January 
26. This club is composed of many of the most 
prominent men of the community, and their motto 
is, “To promote the passion for understanding”. For 
a quarter of a century it has been running, and 
nearly all of the notable leaders in every field of 
thought in this country have appeared before the 
club. The subject assigned to the Editor was “Hu- 
manism and the Religious Revolution”. He spoke 
not as advocate but as interpreter. Three hundred 
heard him. Keen, kindly, yet critical in temper, 
these informed people gave the speaker a continu- 
ing thrill, especially in their understanding ques- 
tions. Plainly, Presbyterianism is not irrevocably 
committed to John Calvin and the sixteenth cen- 
tury if the mind of the Hungry Club is a barometer 
of Pittsburgh theology! 


Notes 


Sherwood Eddy reaches sixty and automatically 
ends his office as Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion secretary. They gave him a farewell, and he 
told them he was going to be an active member of 
the Socialist party and devote himself to economic 
justice. The Socialist side of it was new. “If we do 
not Christianize the social order”, he said, “there 
are those who will communize it”. Dr. Eddy has 
been the most picturesque and appealing figure in 
the history of the world work of the Y. M. C. A. 
He has always been in trouble with his social mes- 
sages. That he comes to focus on the economic 
question is a sign, perhaps; it reminds us that Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick the other Sunday gave 
the very same warning about communism. 


This month The Christian Herald after many 
years as a weekly goes to a monthly basis of publi- 
cation. The change is purely for financial reasons. 
As a weekly journal it was steadily losing. Few if 
any journals of opinion keep out of the “red”. 
Probably not a single religious paper in the country 
is self-sustaining. The answer is simple: Want 
of advertising. All best wishes to our cotemporary, 
with a query: Will it be sufficiently distinct from 
other monthlies now much given to religious and 
ethical articles to make a large, clear place for 
itself? 
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New Books 


U. S. E. 


Tyan Unirep States or Eurorn. By Hdouard 
Herriot. Translated by Reginald J. Dingle. New 
York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 


The author is a distinguished scholar 
and statesman, an ex-prime minister of 
France, a writer of clear, precise state- 
ment and persuasive eloquence. The book 
appears at an opportune moment, when 
universal interest has been aroused by 
Briand’s memorandum on the United 
States of Europe to the Governments of 
Europe; and by his eloquent plea before 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
The book, necessarily, contains a good 
deal that is highly technical, concerning 
cartels and trusts, customs, finance, labor, 
health, emigration, transit, power trans- 
mission, etc. All of which is essential in 
understanding the problem. But there are 
fine passages which reveal the man of 
literary taste and power. There are elo- 
quent chapters on the Decadence and 
Grandeur of Europe, the Role of the Mind, 
and on the Nature of the Bond. An inter- 
esting account of the historic develop- 
ment of the idea of European federation 
furnishes the background for the present 
discussion. The United States of Europe 
is no new ideal. Beginning with the fif- 
teenth century, it has been repeatedly 
advocated -by great thinkers. But the pres- 
ent situation makes the discussion more 
practical and vital. Hurope with its tariff 
barriers is at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with America, with its internal free 
trade of continental extent. Europe must 
unite to promote production on a scale 
comparable with America, and to secure 
its own market for the commerce of 
European nations. Variety of languages 
and ancient political traditions make the 
task of union difficult; but the dangers 
confronting Europe are so serious that 
her statesmen must find a way to unite, 
or else see Europe decline before the com- 
petition of America and Asia. 

The federation of Europe is envisaged 
as a regional organization within the 
framework of the League of Nations, co- 
operating with the League and supported 
by the League, It is not conceived in 
opposition to any other similar organiza- 
tion whether in America or Asia. It is 
not proposed as a superstate, destroying 
the sovereignty of the component-nations ; 
but as a union where all are equals to 
promote common economic, social and in- 
tellectual interests. The removal of na- 
tional tariffs is looked upon as an end 
of economic union, not as a beginning. The 
European federation must have flexibility 
and patience. Like the League of Nations, 
the federation will learn by doing. The 
“durability (of a European understand- 
ing) will depend upon a fixed system of 
arbitration, disarmament, and security.” 
The Federation of Europe, by promoting 
a freer intellectual intercourse, will not 
result in a monotonous uniformity, but 
in a quickening of all national cultures 


comparable to the rise of national liter- 
atures and art in the Renaissance follow- 
ing the rediscovery of the ancient classic 
culture which became the common posses- 
sion and inspiration of all Burope. This 
book is a scholarly, authoritative and com- 
plete presentation of the case for the 
United States of Europe. F. J. G. 


A Moral Tragedy 


THOSE HARNEST VICTORIANS. By Esme Wing- 
field-Stratford. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. $3.50. 


During recent years, the Victorian age 
has come in for such unanimous con- 
demnation at the hands of the critics that 
it is good to find something said on the 
other side. As a Counsel for the Defense, 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has many quali- 
fications. Writing clearly and forcibly. 
with marked fairness, as well.as wit and 
sympathy, he takes up the cudgels for 
the England that flourished during the 
reign of the good Queen. The result is a 
clever analysis of English life and man- 
ners during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, which is searching and re- 
vealing. While by no means blind to the 
faults of the period, to its virtues he 
gives ample credit. The subjects of the 
Widow of Windsor were narrow, provin- 
cial, conventional, smugly self-righteous. 
They distrusted innovations. Hating out- 
spokenness, they shrank from the plain 
truth, preferring to avert their gaze, and 
pretend it wasn’t there. To no small ex- 
tent, their religion was sentimental and 
unreal; what Bernard Shaw has termed, 
“rose-colored fog’. Yet granting all this, 
and even more, nevertheless, as the author 
of this work ably points out, they had the 
defects of their qualities; and much more, 
certain virtues wholly deserving of praise. 
One of these was their industry. They 
worked hard, flinging themselves into their 
tasks with passionate intensity. “Whatso- 
ever their hands found to do, they did 
it with their might.” Also, their religion, 
with all its shortcomings, “did provide a 
discipline for character of the most po- 
tent order. . . The many repressions to 
which they were subjected, did inculeate 
a faculty of self-denial, an ability to sacri- 
fice the lesser end to the greater, that 
produced a strength, if not always a sweet- 
ness of personality’. The Victorian era, 
likewise, was exceptionally prolifie in gen- 
ius. “The marvel is not what the Vic- 
torians left unfinished, but what they 
actually accomplished.” What is more, 
their family life was strong, cohesive, and 
united. Yet, in the course of time, they 
were weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Living at a crucial time in hu- 
man history, endowed with exceptional 
powers and opportunities: “Their habit 
of shirking fundamental issues disquali- 
fied them from the all-important task of 
adapting the inner man to the revolution in 
the outer world. To them was given what 
was, perhaps, the greatest chance in all 
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history, and they muffed it. The age was 
one of headlong transition. The Victori- 
ans were called upon to effect a corre- 
sponding mental and spiritual revolution, 
in order to adapt civilization to its new 
conditions. This they failed to do, because 
they were content with compromises and 
respectabilities, and bequeathed the solu- 
tion of vital problems to their posterity. 
Therein lies the tragedy’. Such is our 
author’s main thesis. He argues it forci- 
bly and incisively. His book presents a 
vivid and comprehensive picture of the 
time of our grandfathers. It is accurate, 
and contains not a little food for serious 
thought. A. R. H. 


Human Problems 


MAN THE PROBLEM-SoLvER. By Harold Ben- 
jamin, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. ; 

A number of universities have estab- 
lished orientation courses for Freshmen. 
Those required to teach these courses at 
first found no textbooks suited to their 
work. The reviewer has had an experience 
of this kind and keenly realized the need 
which this book was written to supply. 
These orientation courses are of different 
types. The one for the use of which this 
book was written attempts to present 
outstanding problems of the human race 
and to develop an appreciation of advanced 
study. In seventeen chapters the whole 
field of human knowledge is surveyed. 
The first chapters are devoted to an ex- 
planation of the nature and processes of 
science. Then the subject of evolution is 
treated, after which the study of society 
and the science of social phenomena are 
dealt with. There are two interesting 
chapters on the quest for beauty and its 
expression, while the last four deal with 
religion under the headings “The Control 
of Supernatural Forces’, “A Personal 
Salvation”, “Serving God by Serving 
Humanity”, and ‘The Problem-Solver 
Counts His Gains”. The book is beautifully 
organized, each chapter containing a lucid 
summary. The author has tried to give 
a graphic account of human progress, to 
make the student acquainted with some 
of the pioneers of the mind who have 
led mankind in its slow journey upward 
through the centuries. The factors that 
make for progress as distinguished from 
static or regressive influences are clearly 
described. On the whole, the publishers 
are justified in announcing that this is 
not a book to kill time or for the intel- 
lectual sluggard. G.R. D. 


Life Beyond Life 


GREATEST THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY. Com- 


piled by Professor J. Helder. New York: 
Richard R, Smith, Inc. $2.00. 
Contributions by one hundred and 


ninety-six persons of distinction in many 
callings, compiled from personal letters to 
the author, and from many other sources. 
This book is, therefore, unusual in scope 
and character, giving direct contact with 
the mind and spirit of the great leaders 
of thought in the world to-day as to the 
question of deepest concern in human life. 
Of these, twelve are Unitarians. They 
express mostly positive convictions on the 
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Subject ; but there are many agnostic and 
negative statements. The classification is 
not always exact. Some contributions be- 
Iong in the Negative and Agnostic divi- 
sion rather than in the affirmative. They 
are mostly too short to be satisfying. 
Points of view are various. The chief 
merit of them all is that they are sincere 
and candid. Many of them tel! us more 
about their authors than they do about 
their topics. They are more than a judg- 
ment about immortality. On the whole, 
one is surprised to find more confidence 
than doubt, more conviction than uncer- 
tainty; and one rises from these inter- 
views more assured than disturbed by 
their conclusions. A Unitarian has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with his repre- 
sentation. Alger, Carpenter, Margaret 
Deland, Dodson, C. W. Eliot, Emerson, 
J. H. Holmes, Jacks, Jordan, Martineau, 
Peabody, and Snow, make a good crew. 
Quotation in a review of such a book is 
inevitable, and impartiality may allow 
personal choice: one from a layman, and 
the other from a minister, our leading 
philosopher of the profession. Former 
President Little says: “I believe in im- 
mortality because of a deep inner con- 
viction based on personal experience. The 
death of my own parents within a day 
of one another completely wiped out pre- 
existing logical bases for immortality and 
replaced them with an utterly indescrib- 
able but completely convincing and satis- 
fying realization that personal immortal- 
ity exists. Such experiences are not trans- 
ferable but are probably the most com- 
forting and sacred realization that can 
come to any of us.” Dr. Dodson in his 
first and last sentences says: “I believe 
in immortality, first, because I am con- 
vinced that ultimate reality is not matter, 
mechanism, or unconscious energy, but a 
spiritual life which we may symbolize 
... “It is admitted, 
of course, that these arguments do not 
amount to a demonstration. Faith though 
rational and enlightened still remains 
faith. It is a glorious venture which a 
man may rationally make.” J. W.D. 


Church Music 


Music AND Rewicion. Edited by Stanley 
Armstrong Hunter. Introduction by Clarence 
Dickinson. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 

“This book grew out of a desire on the 
part of one pastor to discover from min- 
isters in his own and other fellowships 
of faith what value they placed upon 
music in the conduct of worship and 
what ideas they might share regarding 
its bearing on religion”, announces Mr. 
Hunter’s Preface. Fifteen ministers re- 
sponded with fifteen sermons, each desig- 
nating his favorite hymn. The Introduc- 
tion, by Clarence Dickerson of Union 
Theological Seminary, is valuable. He says 
that a publishing house brought out a 
series of studies of various themes for 
services, which included short lists of 
musical numbers for use with these 
themes; that these lists constituted the 
book’s strongest selling point. This was 
the experience of the reviewer in the sale 
of his Music in Worship. Churches are 
looking eagerly for practical help in the 
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conduct of church music as an integral 
part of worship. The sermons are of vary- 
ing excellence. Contributors are Henry 
van Dyke, Russell Henry Stafford, Wil- 
liam Pierson Merrill, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Robert ' Elliott Brown, Lynn Harold 
Hough, Robert Freeman, Alexander Mac- 
Coll, Stanley Armstrong Hunter, Oswald 
W. S. McCall, Albert Wentworth Palmer, 
Hugh Thomson Kerr, Burris Jenkins, and 
George Stewart. It is a work of edifica- 
tion, not a handbook for the chureh 
musician. w. 8s. 5S. 


Practical Christianity 

SOLVING Lire’s BvyerRyDAY PROBLEMS. By 
James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.76. 

Using language which even the unlet- 
tered reader can understand, tersely and 
directly Dr. Gilkey discusses a variety of 
moral and spiritual difficulties likely to oc- 
cur in the life of the average man or 
woman. The dominant characteristic of 
his discussions is glorified common sense. 
Never writing down to his readers, re- 
fraining from the use of terms theologi- 
eal and academic, driving his points home 
with anecdotes, many as fresh as they 
are fitting, the successive chapters of his 
book are rich in sympathy and helpfulness. 
Some of the topics considered are, Tak- 
ing Second Place Gracefully, Learning to 
Forget, Getting Along with Other People, 
Keeping Up One’s Courage, Staying Young 
As One Grows Old. The entire work is 
manifestly the mellow harvest of a fruit- 
ful ministry. An admirable book to put 
into the hands of the discouraged and be- 
wildered, as well as to read yourself. 

A. R. H. 


Telling Bible Stories 

BisLe Stories AND How To TrLL THEM. 
By William J. May. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. $1.50. 

At last we have a book of Bible stories 
which can be heartily commended. Is the 
Bible true? Yes, in the sense that all 
books of art are true. Genesis is not true 
in terms of geology; but is true as a story 
teaching that God made the world, and 
made it in an orderly way. Jonah is not 
true as literal history; neither is the Good 
Samaritan or the Prodigal Son. But all 
three are true in that they teach truth. The 
book is in three sections, one dealing with 
the art of story telling, another with the 
craft of story telling, a third made up of 
stories actually told, twenty-seven of them. 
Here is a sample direction about telling 
the story of the man let down through 
the roof. Let one of the bearers tell the 
story. Let the man himself tell it. Let one 
of the bystanders tell what he saw. Or 
let,it be in the manner of Bunyan, with 
Mr. Sympathy, Mr. Helpful, Mr. Prayerful, 
and Mr. Perseverance all having a share. 
A good book, commended with cordiality. 

E, B. 


Brooks 


Brooks. By William 
Ilarper and Brothers, 


Lire or PHILLIPS 
Lawrence. New York: 
$2.00. 

For the second volume of the Creative 
Lives Series which he is editing, Dr. 
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Speight has made an admirable. selection. 
To have a biography of Phillips Brooks 
written by his friend and successor in the 
See of Massachusetts was an inspiration. 
The result is a genuine contribution to our 
literature. For, although it follows, in 
the main, the longer Life by A. V. G. Allen, 
it casts many a sidelight on the career 
and personality of our American Chrysos- 
tom which is both fresh and revealing. 
Dr. Lawrence records sundry vivid mem- 
ories of Brooks, the man and the preacher, 
eminently worth preserving. Those of us 
who remember Brooks will find their mem- 
ories kindled; while to the younger gen- 
eration who know him only by hearsay, 
this brief biography will do much to make 
real the miracle he was. Considering the 
writer’s age, the book is notable for the 
youthful vigour and vitality of its style 


and point of view. A. R. H. 
Expert Testimony 
ADVENTURES IN Monny-RAIsinc. By Oor- 


nelius Martin Steffens and Paul Patton Faris. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

In writing this book it seems that Dr. 
Steffens, president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, furnishes the facts 
and Mr. Faris the writing. Both are worth 
while. Dr. Steffens had much success in 
his efforts to build up’his college, and thé 
book is much more than a mere record 
of money-raising, though that is exceed- 
ingly interesting. He believed in advertis- 
ing, and lays much of his success to that. 
Here are his rules for raising money: 
1. Make friends. 2. Keep your friends. 
3. Through each friendship make others. 
4, Show constant appreciation. 5. Seek 
out large givers. 6. Cultivate small givers. 
7. Study your “prospects”. 8. Know your 
cause. 9. Emphasize one definite need. 
10. Present your cause from its bright 
side. 11. Seldom ask for money. 12. Know 
when to exert pressure. 13. Be consider- 
ate. 14. Approach people on the line of 
their special interest. 15. As early as pos- 
sible determine the motive to which you 
wish to appeal. 16. Lay your strongest 
emphasis on the spiritual. 17. Do not be 
afraid to talk about prayer, or to pray. 
The varied life of a college president is 
set forth in detail. We sensed a bit of 
egoism in the record; but perhaps it is 
the egoist who succeeds. BF. 


An “Exceptional” Book 


One Jos For Price. By Frank Holmes. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company. $1.00. 

The jacket of this book lists it with a 
number of others under the heading “Some 
Exceptional Books” ; and while jacket state- 
ments are generally misleading, this one 
is not. The book is exceptional, so ex- 
ceptional that the reviewer fails to under- 
stand it. It is apparently a thesis in favor 
of price-fixing; but just how it is going 
to work out, it is impossible from a reading 
of the book—for the reviewer, at least— 
to judge. It is oddly constructed, with no 
chapters, but with each paragraph or two 
numbered, with a- heading; and it ends 
on page 88 with a “To be continued”, in 
the same way as Serial stories in the 
magazines, R. ©. D. 
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Two Tales 
General George Washington and Thirty Big Boys 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There was great excitement in old New- 
port away back in March of 1781, for 
General George Washington was coming 
to town. The people of Newport wished to 
show the country’s hero that they appre- 
ciated the honor of his visit. 

Perhaps you may know that the War of 
the American Revolution, now nearing its 
close, had done terrible things to Newport. 
In the old Colony days the town had been 
a thriving, prosperous seaport, of beauti- 
ful homes and gardens. The houses of the 
rich men of Newport had been filled with 
treasures from the wide world, brought 
in ships which sailed the seven seas. But 
war came with its horrors, and now, in 
1781, the fine mansions had either been 
burned to the ground, or emptied of their 
choice furniture. 

At this time in its history, nearly all 
the people of the town were poor. Even 
so, they were determined to give General 
Washington a proper welcome. They 
wished to do everything in their power to 
honor the great man, and the French 
visitors gladly helped with the prepa- 
rations. 

A great procession was planned for 
the evening of the holiday, as an escort for 
the General through the town. But many 
of the men and boys who wished with all 
their hearts to march in the procession, 
were too poor to buy their own torches. 
There were thirty big-little boys, who 
supposed that they would either have to 
stay in their houses, or tag along in the 
dark at the tail end of the great parade 
because their families could not afford 
to buy torches for them. 

Now it happened that the Town Coun- 
cil of Newport also wished to have these 
boys take part in the celebration, so a 
quantity of candles were bought, by the 
Council, to be carried by all men and 
boys who, because of the war, were too 
poor to buy torches. Better yet, the thirty 
boys thus provided by the Council with 
candles, were invited to lead the pro- 
cession. 

At that time the Count de Rochambeau, 
who had come overseas with the French 
fleet, had his headquarters in Newport’s 
best hotel, the Vernon House. Here Gen- 
eral Washington was to be entertained. 

The longed-for day came at last when 
the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Army visited Newport. The French Ad- 
miral’s barge was sent to bring the Gen- 
eral across the harbor to the Newport 
dock. The French fleet fired salutes, the 
bells rang, and crowds at the dock cheered 
and cheered when Washington arrived. 
The bells rang louder and louder, men 
waved their hats and cheered, and small 
boys shouted and cheered themselves 
hoarse as General George Washington 
passed between the lines of French troops 
on his way to the Vernon House. 


And that evening, at the head of a long 
torchlight procession, the General was 
shown the town, and everyone in the 
houses along the traveled streets and all 
crowding the roadways, was given a 
chance to see his hero. 

The night was still or thirty boys might 
not have been quite so happy, for each 
boy carried a lighted candle fastened on 
the end of a stick. And not one blazing 
candle flickered out. 

So thirty boys, each carrying a candle 
at the top of a stick, led the procession. 
Directly behind them came General Wash- 
ington followed by Rochambeau and his 
escort, and many others, who formed part 
of the famous parade. 

On through the town went the line of 
thirty bright candles held by proud boys 
who kept perfect step to the beating of 
drums, as they marched through street 
after street of their town, and returned 
at last to the Vernon House. 
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Then came the happy surprise. For 
General Washington, standing on the steps 
of the Vernon House, made a delightful 
speech in which he thanked his candle 
bearers. The thirty boys were so thrilled 
by this honor that they felt as if they 
were dreaming. 

But there was one little fellow who was 
disappointed. He had wished to march in 
the procession with the big boys, but was 
too small to hold a candle high enough. 
When the General made his speech to the 
candle bearers, this small brother wished 
to see the great one of whom he had heard 
so much. So, just as the General ceased 
speaking, his father lifted him in his arms. 
And when he saw the General, that little 
boy was so disappointed that before any 
one thought of stopping him, he cried out 
in a high, shrill voice that carried far 
in the still night air: 

“Why, father, Washington is nothing 
but a man!” 

They tell us that General George Wash- 
ington smiled and answered the small 
brother in these words: 

“Yes, my lad, and nothing but a man!” 
Then he went into the house to attend a 
fine ball given in his honor. 

Thus ended a never-to-be-forgotten day 
for thirty boys and one little brother, of 
old Newport. 

[All rights reserved] 


Mr. Hoot Owl and Mrs. Samantha Hen 


CLARE MacDERMOTT 


Mr. Hoot Owl lived in a hollow Elm 
Tree. He spent most of his time taking 
care of Mrs. Hoot Owl and the rest of 
the family. He was a very good husband 
and father. Sometimes, when there was 
room in the old hollow, he would even sit 
on the eggs with his wife and help her 
hatch the puffy little Owl Children. So 
you see, he had plenty to do. It is the 
custom of Owls to sleep during the day, 
so he did not know that the woods about 
his home were very lovely. He did not 
hear the blue jay screaming far off in the 
hills, or the woodpecker tapping at the 
chestnut bole. Like many human beings, 
he was blind and deaf to the beauty all 
around him. 

One evening, Mr. Hoot Owl decided 
to fly to a farm about a mile from where 
he lived. He had a contract with the 
farmers to rid their land of Gophers. In 
this way, he provided many a good meal 
for the little Owl Children. As you may 
know, Owls are very fond of Gophers 
for food. On his way, he paused to visit 
his friend, Mrs. Samantha Hen, who lived 
in that direction. Mr. Hoot Owl and Mrs. 
Hen got along very well most of the time. 
However, like little boys and girls, they 
disagreed sometimes. Mrs. Hen had a way 
of telling Mr. Hoot Owl his faults that 
he did not much like. In spite of this fact, 
they often shared the same perch and 
gzossiped. 

“T called on a friend of mine today”, 
Mrs. Hen informed him, as he flew up be- 
side her, “and she told me —” 

“Who? Who?” interrupted Mr. Hoot Owl 
rudely. 


“T don’t care to tell her name”, replied 
Mrs. Hen coldly, “but she said —” 

“Who? Who? Who?” asked Mr. Owl 
again. 

Mrs. Hen’s topknot trembled with anger. 

“You are certainly the most curious 
person in the world”, she clucked. 

“How about your own drawbacks?” in- 
quired Mr. Owl. 

“Well!” answered Mrs. Hen. “I have 
sense enough to get in out of the rain, 
any way.” 

“The Owl Family are considered very 
wise’, replied Mr. Owl with great dignity. 

“Then”, remarked Mrs. Hen sweetly, 
“why were you not wise enough to move 
when the water was falling on your head 
at the rate of twenty drops a minute?” 

Mr. Hoot Owl blushed in the darkness. 
It was true he had sat for half a day 
under a leaking water tap, before it en- 
tered his head to get out of the way. How 
he wished that Mrs. Hen had not seen 
him. As he had no answer ready, he flut- 
tered down from the perch, snatching one 
of Mrs. Hen’s pullets, as he did so. Like 
many other people, he did not allow friend- 
ship to interfere with business. He knew 
that a fat pullet would make the little 
Owl Children a very good supper. Mrs. 
Hen flew after him, calling: 

“Give me back my pullet! Give me back 
my pullet!” This is really what she said, 
although to a little girl or boy, it 
might have sounded like: “S-q-u-a-w-k !- 
S-q-u-a-w-k !” 

Mr, Owl flew swiftly along, chuckling 
over his success in catching the pullet. 
Now he would not have to bother about 
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the Gophers and would be at home much 
earlier. Like a great many of us do, he 
was thinking about himself first and giv- 
ing no heed to the feelings of others. He 
was flying through a field, when suddenly 
he came upon a dark object that stood 
perfectly still and pointed something at 
him. Mr. Hoot Owl gave a terrified start 
and nearly dropped the pullet. However, 
as the object did not move, he took cour- 
age and flew nearer. 

“Who? Who?” he asked. 

He then discovered it was a scare-crow 
some one had placed there to frighten the 
birds away. Mr. Hoot Owl made up his 
mind it would take more than a scare- 
crow to make him turn back. So he con- 
tinued his journey. 

In the next field he saw another dark 
object. This time he flew bravely up: 

“Who? Who?” he asked. 

It happened to be Farmer Smith hunt- 
ing. Bang! Bang! went his gun and Mr. 
Hoot Owl fell to the ground. As he was 


After the Sunset 
After the sunset the stars shine down, 
Where once was crimson and blue and 
brown ; - 
The full-orbed moon in silvery white,— 
And dusky shadows are clothed in light. 


Beyond earth’s sunset glories fair 
Lies a golden daylight, deep and rare. 
And, 


listen !—through its hush are 
heard 
Sweetest of carols from twittering bird. 


—M. A. W. Clark, 


Sentence Sermon 
And still, when night is darkening o’er, 
And stars resume their tranquil ray, 
We see how Nature gives us more 
Than all she ever takes away. 
—John Stirling. 


quite sure he was killed, he lay there a 
long time. After a while, he began to think 
he might be still alive. He remained very 


quiet, as Farmer Smith was looking all 


around for him. He also spread out his 
feathers and entirely changed his looks. 
As you may know, Owls have a way of 
hiding from notice, by making believe they 
are something besides Owls. 

When Farmer Smith had gone, ‘the 
angry Mr. Hoot Owl came out of his hid- 
ing place. “That’s a nice way to treat 
me”, he grumbled. “I’ve a good mind 
never to eat his Gophers any more and 
help him save his crops.” 

As he flew home, it occurred to him, that 
if he had not tried to steal Mrs. Hen’s 
pullet, he would not have had such bad 
Tuck himself. Besides, the pullet had es- 
caped while he was hiding from Farmer 
Smith and he had no supper for the little 
Owl children. He resolved that he would 
be more unselfish in future. I am sorry 
to say, however, he could not break him- 
self of the habit of curiosity. If you do 
not believe me, pass under the tree, in 


_ which he lives some night. You will hear 
him asking : “Who? Who?” 
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Mr. Big Bumble Bee and Miss Little Red Clover 


CLARE MacDERMOTT 


Mr. Big Bumble Bee lived in a hive with 
a lot of other bees. Although he belonged 
to what is known as the “Busy Bee” 
family he was inclined to be lazy. He 
woke up this particular morning and de- 
cided to take a day off. So he flew round 
and round and found the sunshine very 
pleasant indeed. ‘“B-z-z-z-, B-z-z-z-,” he 
eried. “What lovely weather it is. The 
other bees may work if they desire; I 
intend to do nothing to-day but enjoy my- 
self.’ Soon after breakfast he set forth in 
search of a playmate. He had not gone 
very far when he met a beautiful Yellow 
Butterfly who seemed to be in a hurry. 

“Won’t you come and play with me, 


Yellow Butterfly?’ he asked. 


“T am too busy’, replied the Yellow 
Butterfly. “I am on my way to gather 
some pollen from a rose.” 

Soon afterwards, he met a _ Silver 
Zephyr floating over the meadow. 

“Won’t you come and play with me, 
Silver Zephyr?’ he asked. 

“T am too busy’, answered the Silver 
Zephyr. “I am carrying a cooling breeze 
to a sick little girl.’ The Silver Zephyr 
floated away. Hverybody Mr. Big Bumble 
Bee met seemed ‘to be busy. Besides, it was 
not nearly as much fun to do nothing as he 
had imagined. He was just about to fly 
back to the hive when a little voice near 
him said: 

“Won’t you please help me, 
Bumble Bee?” 

He looked down and saw a Little Red 


Mr. Big 


Clover growing with her sisters by the 
wayside. 

“Certainly,” he said at once, “What can 
I do for you, Ma’am?’ He made a point 
of always being polite to ladies. 

“You see”, explained Miss Little Red 
Clover, “nobody but a bumble bee can 
help us. You will find some pollen at the 
top of each of my sister blossoms. The 
pistil is near the bottom under a fold 
in the flower. The pollen grains must 
reach this pistil before a seed can be pro- 
duced. If the pollen falls off by itself, it 
will not fall under this fold. For that 
reason we have to hire bumble bees to 
help us. You will be well paid for your 
day’s work.” 

“TJ shall be very glad to help you”, 
buzzed Mr. Big Bumble Bee. 

He flew round Miss Little Red Clover 
and her sisters, poking his long nose into 
each blossom €o0 catch the honey. Every 
time he pushed his awkward head into a 
flower, he could not help pushing a few 
grains of pollen on to the pistil. This was 
just what Miss Little Red Clover desired. 
Mr. Big Bumble Bee was so busy that 
time passed swiftly and it was evening 
before he knew it. 

When his task was finished, Miss Little 
Red Clover was very grateful. 

Mr. Big Bumble Bee flew back to the 
hive that evening, feeling that the day 
had been very. well spent indeed. He had 
found, at last, that real contentment can- 
not be obtained through idleness. 


The Bear on the Mountain 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 


Inside the confines of Jasper Park 
there was, some years ago, a quarry owned 
by a cement company that had taken over 
the contract of crushing a huge limestone 
mountain. On one occasion when the men 
were blasting, a bear on his way down the 
mountain got himself into a rather strange 
predicament—or so he considered it. A 
machine drill bored five holes twenty feet 
long into the mountainside when more 
limestone was needed and each of these 
was loaded with some twenty or twenty- 
four cases of dynamite. This had been 
done on the day I speak of; the charge was 
packed down and everything stood ready 
for the flash of the electric spark. Just 
then a large black bear appeared coming 
down a trail on the mountain above. He 
was a stranger, it was evident, and was 
getting the lay of the place, taking his 
time about coming along and nosing off into 
little excursions beside the path as he 
ambled easily along. ‘Fire!’ yelled one of 
the men from below, that- being the reg- 
ulation warning required by law before 


“setting off explosives. But the bear merely 


looked up for a moment. and paid no 
further attention. He didn’t understand 
English, the charge was ready, the men 
couldn’t wait,—what was to be done? They 
waved their hats and hollered to scare 
him back but he was a hard bear to scare. 
“Hey, there, — fire! Can’t you hear me?” 
shouted the nearest one. Well, there was 


no time to bother with bears; he was 
probably safe anyway or would make his 
getaway when he saw them rush for the 
tunnel at the foot of the deep’ cavernous 
‘glory hole’ down which the rock was 
dumped to ground level and waiting cars. 
There the charges were fired simultane- 
ously by the foreman who merely pulled 
a switch. A dull muffled roar rolled in 
their ears. The side of the mountain 
eracked, split, swayed forward with slow 
ponderous grace, toppled, hung for a sec- 
ond and sank with a force that sent a 
sigh whroo-00-00-0 through the air around. 
A slow smoke of gray dust poured up- 
wards. The men rushed out. Looked up. 
Thousands of tons of limestone lay in the 
mass of fallen rock. Above the bear gazed 
down. The mountain had rent itself and 
dropped away at his feet. Bewildered, he 
gazed about him. Swinging his head this 
way and that after the fashion of bears, 
he tried to catch sight or scent. of some- 
thing that might account for the rumbling 
roar underneath and the vast break, in 
this unfamiliar world. He rose, forepaws 
turned down, and surveyed the scene in 
gaping mystification. The next moment. he 
was on all fours: scrambling hastily back 
up the mountain in a comic state of alarm 
quite determined, one gathered from the 
way he dug his claws in at each bound, 
never to be seen in the vicinity of such 
inexplicable doings again! 
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They Love the Little Straw-T hatched Churches In the 
Unitarian Mission in Khasi Hills of India 


LETTER from Rey. Magnus C. Ratter, 
who was sent to India by the Uni- 
tarians of Great Britian, to serve the 
Khasi Unitarian Church, which is also 
supported by the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, has been received by Mrs. Charles 
E. St. John. Mr. Ratter says in part: 

“Seldom in missionary history has an 
opportunity so great been offered to a re- 
ligious community as the opportunity 
the Khasi churches now afford to West- 
ern Unitarianism. It is not merely that 
the door is open wide, but the people are 
standing there pleading that we enter. 
There is a sadness in their voice, the sad- 
ness of those who have waited long and 
are weary with disappointment. ‘Since the 
death of Kissor Singh our church is no 
doubt in a state of orphanage,’ they say, 
‘but thank God, just in the nick of time 
we are all glad to see Mr. Ratter here 
present. with us’. 

“A man and his wife coming out here— 
and I believe our American and British 
movements will respond—need not think 
they are coming out to convert the 
heathen. These churches sing our own 
hymns, they have an order of service with 
its responses, and they are very proud of 
their Unitarianism; some even know and 
eall it a liberal faith. They are loyal to 
and proud of their little straw-thatched 
churches, where as children they learned 
our simple faith, where as young men they 
married the one girl of their choice, where 
as men and women with family cares they 
brought their children to be baptized, and 
where in time these children will mourn 
at the funeral service. 

“Can you wonder that they love their 
little churches, love them with an affec- 
tion born of many years, an affection that 
comes from working together to put on a 
new roof which the last cyclone made 
necessary? It makes one feel that the 
dividing seas are crossed, and one can 
think oneself with the little company of 
the faithful that come to service on a 
rainy Sunday night. 

“Here is our opportunity. They plead 
that a leader be sent to them,—someone 
who can live with them for many years, 
learn their language and teach them what 
they haye never had the opportunity of 
knowing.” 

Mr. Ratter relates a Sunday morning 
incident: “From the church at Puriang 
came a group of young people walking 
14 miles to join the service at Jowai; in 
the afternoon I walked back with them 
staying the night in their village and so 
was able to speak at their service, a trans- 
lator with me. Here is a group of young 
people, some fifty, more than half of them 
just reaching manhood. Their leader is 
a fine youth of seventeen, and he took the 
service very well. But truly it was the 
lame helping the cripple. . . 

“On the mountain plateau—very high 
as I knew when I climbed—stands Tyr- 
wing, a Khasi village with its collection 
of straw-thatched houses and its two 
chapels, one of them the Unitarian Church. 
When I arrived their old leader said to 


me, ‘Gracious, I have been. here over thirty 
years and never met a white Unitarian.’ 
For over thirty years no Unitarian has 
passed Shillong, and many Khasi Uni- 
tarians desire that a white minister be 
sent there merely to prove to the other 
villagers that there are such; they see 
so many of the other, orthodox, mission- 
aries, but we are never among them. 
“The movement to-day has not its 
pristine strength”, says Mr. Ratter, “but 
it is still alive and it does need leadership 
to stabilize what gains have been achieved 
and to train the young people.’ He con- 
cludes, “I am confident that our move- 
ments in England and America can send 
a man and his wife and guarantee their 
support in a fine work.” 


Laymen Form League Chapter 
In Fresno; Elect Officers 


A Taymen’s League chapter has been 
formed in Fresno, Calif., “for the purpose 
of assisting the local Unitarian church 
and promulgating the principles of liberal 
religion”. At the organization meeting 
December 14, EF. E. LaBelle was elected 
president and Edward W. Close secretary. 
The chapter expects to co-operate with 
Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher of 
the Laymen’s League, during the week of 
February 22—March 1, when Dr. West- 
wood will conduct a mission in Fresno. 
Rey. Clarence M. Vickland is minister of 
the church. 


Explanation 


The information in the article on the 
financial affairs of the Unitarian Church 
of Sioux City, Ia., due to local economic 
conditions, published in THe CHRrIsTIAN 
REGISTER of January 22, 1931, was pre- 
pared from authentic newspaper reports 
and from correspondence with the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. None of the 
material was received directly from Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, the minister. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The annual cele- 
bration in honor of the board of trustees, 
the class in ethics, the Women’s Alliance 
and the Laymen’s League took place Jan- 
uary 4. Rey. William Marcus Taylor gave 
a review of his twelve years’ ministry in 
Chattanooga, and reports were made by 
Dr. Roy B. Dame, representing the class 
in ethics; Miss Lennie Goldstone, repre- 
senting the Women’s Alliance; W. W. 
Daniels, representing the Laymen’s League, 
and Mrs. Charles W. Loftin, representing 
the musie committee. Dr. C. M. Paulsen 
spoke in behalf of the new members. The 
following trustees were elected: Fred Arn, 
chairman; Mrs. Charles W. Loftin, Mrs. M. 
R. Silber, Prof. Harold Cadek and W. W. 
Daniels. The departed members, Mrs. W. 
M. Taylor, A. L. Lazenby, G. H. Miller, 
Forest Lowry, Jr., and Master Gardner 
Bright, were memorialized. Resolutions of 
appreciation and confidence were extended 
the minister. 
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Rev. George R. Gebauer 

On December 30, in Washington, D.C., 
died a man who had rendered long 
and honorable service in the ministry of 
the Unitarian Church, Rev. George R. 
Gebauer. By temperament and training, he 
was well equipped ito present the message 
of religious liberalism to the people. Be- 
neath his modest and unassuming exterior 
was stored great knowledge. That some of 
his sermons have not been preserved is a 
distinct loss to the church as a whole, for 
they would have been a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of our fellowship 
and have added to its dignity. 

Mr. Gebauer retired from active partici- 
pation in the ministry in 1928 at the age 
of 71 years. His last permanent ministry 
was with ithe North Side Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., covering a period of 
six years. He remained minister emeritus 
of this church until his death. He made 
reference to his connection with this 
church as “Six years of joyous fellow- 
ship.” The friendships developed here and 
the memories of his association with the 
membership were the abiding joys of the 
closing years of his life. 

While he reached and passed threescore 
and ten years, his mind was ever young 
and never failed to seek for light. His 
heart seemed to have found the secret of 
perpetual youth, for it was filled with a 
charity so broad, a sympathy so profound, 
a spirit of helpfulness so wide, that it 
embraced all humanity. In it there was no 
room for hate. In a small volume of quo- 
tations from the writings of Robert L. 
Stevenson, which bore evidence of much 
reading, Mr. Gebauer checked a number of 
them that evidently impressed him most 
deeply, two of which are as follows: “The 
man who cannot forgive any mortal thing 
is a green hand at life,” and, “We can 
all be angry with our neighbor. What we 
want is to be shown, not his defects, of 
which we are too conscious, but his merits, 
to which we are too blind.” These quota- 
tions were in harmony with his attitude 
toward life. 

During the last eighteen months of his 
life, Mr. Gebauer was obliged to undergo 
two major surgical operations. Through 
months of suffering, he always found in 
our liberal faith that consolation which 
sustains one in times of physical and 
mental agony and inspires and gives cou- 
rage to face the future. In a letter to a 
friend shortly before his death he said, 
“T am still annoyed by the consequences of 
last year’s operation. But I smile and try 
to make the best of it. If you cannot ad- 
just conditions to yourself, you must learn 
to adjust yourself to the conditions you 
cannot overcome. There is no virtue in 
trying to ‘kick against the pricks’ as 
Brother Paul used to say. We must bear 
the thorn in the flesh and make the best 
OL it,” JOHN EVANS. . 


DorcHeEsterR, MAss.—Attendance at the 
First Parish Chureh for the year 1930 
increased thirty-three per cent. over the 
attendance for the year 1929. The average 
attendance last year was 179 and the total 
attendance 8,073. Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son has been minister of the church since 
1921. 
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Younger Alliance Women Come to Hear 
Lectures on Home and Child Training 


Mrs. Atherton reads eulogy of Mrs. Helen J. Dinsmoor at winter 
Meeting of New England Associate Alliance 


NHILD-TRAINING and. the home 
formed the general subject of the 
winter meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance and many of the younger 
Alliance women to whom the subjects dis- 
cussed were of great importance were ift 
attendance. Dr. Bronson Crothers first 
addressed the meeting, which was held 
in the First Church of Brookline, Mass., 
January 15, on “Who Ought to Do Child 
Guidance?’ Dr. Crothers, an assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the Harvard Med- 
ical School, seemed to blow a fresh breeze 
through the much debated and little un- 
derstood subject of child psychiatry and 
allied subjects. His conclusions indicated 
that there is no such thing as the simpli- 
fication of child raising and that parents 
and teachers are the natural guides for 
children. Only when the child presents a 
problem which cannot be solved by the 
patient understanding of parents and 
teachers should he be given over to doc- 
tors and psychologists, and then the se- 
lection should be made with extreme care. 
Dr. Crothers emphasized strongly the lack 
of understanding and technic in the field 
of psychiatry. 

At the afternoon session Rey. Wilton H. 
Cross of Franklin, N.H., spoke on ‘‘The 
American Home”. His interesting and in- 
spiring address was greatly appreciated 
by the audience. He gave many illustra- 
tions of the wholesome home life and child 
guidance described by Dr. Crothers. Mr. 
Cross did not belittle the tendencies of 
to-day which make the home “a spring- 
board and a limber one at that”, yet he 
did note particularly the wholesome, con- 
structive forces that are still working in 
and through our American life. Mr. Cross 
defined a home as an “association of 
father, mother and children for the mutual 
development of personality”. 

Mrs. Helen J. Dinsmoor, a past presi- 
dent of the Alliance who died recently, 
was paid the following tribute by Mrs. 
Caroline §S. Atherton, at the morning 
session : 

“Tt is far from easy to do justice to as 
vivid a personality as that of Mrs. Helen 
J. Dinsmoor. Some of you remember her as 
you saw her at the previous meeting of 
this Associate Alliance, full of interest in 
all that took place. 

“My first association with her was at the 
time when she was trying to persuade the 
Sewing Society of our church in Keene, 
N.H., to become a branch of the General 
Alliance. Their vote to join the central 
organization gave her great satisfaction. 
It is most fitting that that branch should 
have made a contribution to the Founders’ 
Fund to place “In Honorem” the name 
of Mrs. Dinsmoor. As director of the 
American Unitarian Association she ren- 
dered loyal service to the denomination 
whose interests were always near her 
heart. When she learned that there was to 
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be no Channing Hall in the new Unitarian 
building, she could not be reconciled. She 
spoke to others, all shared her feeling, the 
remonstrance was voiced and heeded, and 
now Channing Hall is an honored part of 
our Unitarian headquarters. 

“She was a devoted friend of the Gen- 
eral Alliance serving now on one commit- 
tee, now on another with eager zeal. No 
good cause failed to awake her ready 
sympathy and quick response. 

“How she loved this New England As- 
sociate Alliance! It was while she was 
president that that great piece of social 
welfare work was undertaken by a com- 
mittee among Italians in Vermont. 

“Retiring, distrustful of her own 
powers, she gave of herself unreservedly 
wherever she saw the opportunity to be 
of service. She was great-hearted, with a 
kindliness of spirit, better than tact, a 
genuine chivalrous courtesy of soul that 
sought to put everyone at ease and to 
make all things right. 

“One has said of her that she was a 
radiant spirit. She possessed an abound- 
ing enthusiasm that breathed forth cour- 
age and cheer. Unswerving loyalty to the 
Faith, a buoyant optimism that chal- 
lenged opposition, promptness to speak 
the word of appreciation here and now, 
and through all a joyousness in serving; 
these are some of the sterling qualities we 
admired in Mrs. Dinsmoor. For these we 
offer our tribute of love and gratitude. 
And our prayer shall be that we may 
feel the inspiration of her life and be true 
to the ideals that were her guide.” 

At the close of this tribute the audi- 
ence stood for a moment in silence and 
then Mrs. Burt announced that Mrs. Dins- 
moor’s name was placed In Memoriam by 
the New England Associate Alliance. 

Highty-nine Alliance branches were rep- 
resented by more than 400 delegates who 
gave $153.45 for the work of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange. Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, 
chairman of the National Committee of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange, made a 
strong plea for the support of this work. 
Mrs. William L. Walsh of Holyoke, Mass., 
spoke on parish work. Mrs. Arthur Wil- 
liams read an interesting history of the 
First Parish of Brookline. Mrs. Guy Cun- 
ningham, president of the hostess Alliance 
branch, welcomed the delegates, and Mrs. 
Clarence A. Burt of Springfield, Mass., 
president, acted as chairman. Prayer was 
offered by Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister 
of the Brookline church. A nominating 
committee composed of Mrs. Charles H, L. 
Delano of New Bedford, Mass., Mrs. 
Chandler W. Smith of Glastonbury, Conn., 
and Mrs. Fred Lawley of Braintree, 
Mass., was appointed to report at the an- 
nual meeting whieh is to be held in Win- 
chester, Mass., Thursday, April 16. 


ANNIE N. Davrs. 
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Bishop Sherrill’s Address 


Before annual meeting of Unitarian Club 
of Boston on “Looking Up—Not Down” 


Dr. Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop of the 
Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts, was 
guest of honor and speaker at the forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., January 14. Also 
a guest with Bishop Sherrill at the head 
table was William H,. Poor, president of 
the Episcopalian Club of Boston. 

“Look Up—Not Down” was the phrase 
from Edward Everett Hale which Bishop 
Sherrill, in a Unitarian gathering, fittingly 
took for the topic of an address designed 
to point out encouraging features in the 
religious life of to-day. 

First, said Bishop Sherrill, is the 
modern emphasis on the Jesus of history. 
He stands before us in all his reality, with 
an appeal that should be irresistible no 
matter how modern we are with principles 
that are as vital and practical as ever 
before. We need. not patronize Jesus. 
Though historically 2,000-years behind us, 
he is spiritually 2,000 years ahead of us. 
The value of his life and his principles, 
however, cannot be divorced from his re- 
ligion, which was, in essence, communion 
with God, the Father—needful for us to- 
day if we are to serve mankind. 

Second, the church still has vitality and 
reality, in spite of all announcements in 
the past 2,000 years of its failure. “I can 
tell more failings ofthe church than any 
casual magazine writer ever dreamed of”, 
exclaimed Bishop Sherrill. The church 
gives opportunity to. bring humanity 
together on the deepest possible ground— 
sonship with God the Father. 

Third, as to the Christian ministry, 
Bishop Sherrill declared that he was sorry 
for anybody who has not had its fun and 
opportunity. In the ministry one has a 
chance to observe first hand that Chris- 
tianity works; it makes men and women 
bear impossible loads. F 

“Let us put first things first—our re- 
lations to God and our fellows. So many 
phobias and fads and footless activities 
fade away in the light of these.” 

President Louis C. Cornish of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, who was to 
have given the preliminary address, was 
unable to be present but sent a message of 
greeting. 

William T. Reid, Jr., was re-elected 
president of the club. In his report, the 
secretary, Charles 8. Bolster, read a poem 
by Dean LeBaron R. Briggs, in tribute 
to Mr. Reid, which had been read a year 
ago when Mr. Reid had been chosen to 
the presidency after having served the 
club for ten years as secretary. Other 
officers elected were: vice-presidents, Dean 
Briggs and Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg; 
secretary, Mr. Bolster; treasurer, Francis 
P. Sears; additional members of the coun- 
cil, J. Russell Abbott, George G. Davis and 
Rey. Ransom F. Carver. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—All previous records 
for attendance at All Souls Unitarian 
Church were broken January 18 when 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson delivered his 
third sermon in a series of sermons on 
contemporary leaders. 
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King’s Chapel Installs Dr. Perkins 


Dean Sperry preaches on 


R. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS, since 
1927 minister in charge at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., the oldest Uni- 
tarian Church in the United States, was 
formally installed as minister, January 25. 
The order of service followed as far as 
expedient the ordination of Rev. James 
Freeman, November 18, 1787. Dr. Perkins 
read the morning prayer from a copy of 
the revised Prayer Book of 1785, the first 
revised English prayer book to be printed 
in America. The offertory was received. 
The senior warden, Romney Spring, ad- 
dressing the “brethren of the vestry”, 
took charge of the service. Dr. Howard 
N. Brown, minister emeritus, gave the 
first installing prayer, and then the senior 
warden led the vestry, proprietors and 
society in the formal act of installation. 
“Tt is hereby understood and intended”, 
the senior warden said, in part, “that the 
authority and rights hereby given to the 
said John Carroll Perkins to be our min- 
ister are to remain in full force so long as 
he shall continue to preach the word of 
God and dispense instructions in piety, re- 
ligion and morality conformably to our 
opinions and sentiments of the Holy 
Seriptures and no longer”. 

The second installing prayer was read 
by Dr. Perkins from a copy of a prayer 
book given King’s Chapel by Queen Anne 
of England, bearing her arms. Dr. Wil- 
lard L. Sperry preached the sermon, and 
benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Perkins. 

Dr. Sperry, who is dean of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, ad- 
dressed the congregation on the value of 
tradition in religion. “The theory that the 
single parish is self-sufficient ... is a bold 
and even dangerous one”, asserted Dr. 
Sperry. “It opens the way to strange 
peculiarities and to local fanaticism. The 
single church, like the single man, un- 
eorrected and unconfirmed by the com- 
munity may become very queer and ir- 
regular. The principle of individualism 
alone is not sufficient to sustain life 
securely and to determine its conduct... . 

“Now a man often comes to the time 
when he must do a bold and individual 
thing, risking himself in the process, but 
no man with a strong feeling for tradi- 
tion will at such a moment do a foolish 
or erratic thing. What he does will be 
determined by the whole thrust and direc- 
tion of history as it makes use of him as 
its cutting edge. 

“It is generally assumed that the two 
principles of catholicity and individuality 
are in church history mutually exclusive. 
Hither you are conventionally catholic or 
you are peculiarly individualistic. Each 
way you lose something. ... 

“Some persons who come here are 
irked because this church is too much 
tied to the long unbroken Christian sue- 
cession, and is not. as they think utterly 
free for fresh experiment. Other persons 
who come here cannot understand how 
it is as free as it is and has departed 
so boldly from tradition when it is plainly 
so sensitive to tradition. This church 


tradition and experiment 


often has been and let us hope often will 
be thus challenged by persons who see 
only one or the other of the principles at 
stake. For it is the peculiar mission of 
this church in this community to try to 
demonstrate the meaning of tradition 
and the duty of private initiative in the 
affairs of the Christian religion.” 

Before coming to King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Perkins for twelve years was minister of 
the University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, Wash. His ministry at King’s 
Chapel, by mutual agreement, will end 
June, 1932. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The Proctor Players sponsored a most 
delightful concert in the Unitarian Church, 
Franklin, January 22. Over two hundred 
persons were immensely pleased by the 
program of “Songs in Action and Cos- 
tume” presented by Irma Watson, con- 
tralto; Howard Harrington, tenor; and 
Mrs. Gertrude Pearce Paige, pianist. The 
Proctor Academy Orchestra and Glee Club 
under the direction of Miss Eleanor Ruth 
Young also gave selections. — 


The hockey team was defeated by 
Stearns School, at Mount Vernon January 
24, by the score 11-1. 


The winter sports team took part Jan- 
uary 31 in the New London, N.H. winter 
carnival, having entries in the various ski 
and snowshoe races. The school team 
played Franklin in hockey. Members of 
the team later attended the carnival dance 
and witnessed the demonstration by the 
Newport Legion Drum Corps. 


Headmaster Wetherell presided at the 
winter meeting of the Private Schools As- 
sociation of New Hampshire at Holderness 
School, Plymouth, January 29. A group of 
twelve or fifteen headmasters from as 
many schools of the state, with their wives, 
were the guests of Rey. and Mrs. Richey 
of Holderness School. The speaker was 
Professor Bancroft Beatley of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. His topic 
was “The New Program in Secondary 
Education in Relation to the Problem of 
College Education”. Informal discussion 
followed the address. 


Mr. Lamb, organist at the Unitarian 
Chureh, Concord, N.H., gave a_ recital 
February 1 in the Andover Unitarian 
Church, to which friends of the school 
were invited. 


The basket ball team defeated Penacook 
High School 29-21, January 21. 


Proctor Academy Library 


With the loss of the main building by 
fire, reported elsewhere in this issue, the 
reference library perished. This library is 
essential for adequate instruction of stu- 
dents. The immediate need is for a good 
up-to-date encyclopedia and two un- 
abridged dictionaries. Mr. Wetherell will 
be glad to hear from any person or group 
of persons who wish to assist in replacing 
the library. 
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Install H. S. Mitchell 


Dr. Fenn speaks on obligations to family 
and state, at service in 
Sanford, Maine 

A sense of belonging accompanied by 
the consciousness of obligation was em- 
phasized by Dr. William Wallace Fenn, 
as “the significant and all important ele- 
ment in family life, nationality and the 
invisible kingdom of values’, at the in- 
stallation service of Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell as minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Sanford, Maine, January 25. 

“We scorn a man’, said Dr. Fenn, 
“who does not recognize his own. family 
obligation. We pity the man who is des- 
titute of patriotism; the man without a 
country. It is a fact of human life that 
every man belongs to God, and not to 
acknowledge it means loss and shame and 
harm. It is just as great a duty to serve 
God as it is to discharge one’s obligations 
to the family and to the State. To help 
men realize, recognize this supreme factor 
in religion is the reason why the church 
exists, why the ministry exists. You are 
installing your new minister that he may 
make real this fact of belonging to God. 
‘No man liveth unto himself and no man 
dieth unto himself.’ ‘Lord I belong to thee. 
Take what is thine own.’ ” : 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of the First 
Parish Church of Portland gave the in- 
vocation and tendered the right hand of 
fellowship; Rev. Ward R. Clarke of the 
Second Parish Church of Saco read the 
Seripture; Dr. Edwin Stanton Hodgin of 
the Unitarian Church of New Bedford, 
Mass., gave the prayer of installation and 
the charge to the congregation; Dr. John 
W. Day of the Unitarian Church of Ken- 
nebunk gave the charge to the minister; 
and Rey. Ellery G. Dakin of the First 
Baptist Church of Sanford welcomed him 
to the community. Benediction was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Mitchell. 

Before coming to Stanford, Mr. Mitchell 
was for nine years minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Burlington, Vt. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Rey. Cornelius P. Trowbridge of Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass., will preach at the 
noon service, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday to Friday, February 10- 
18, inclusive. Raymond ©. Robinson will 
give an organ recital Monday. 


Salem Forum Speakers 


Speakers at the Forum conducted under 
the auspices of the First and Second 
Churches in Salem, Mass., and other local 
churches, include this winter Rabbi Harry 
Levi, Prof. Bruno Roselli, Charles Bran- 
don Booth, Dr. James J. Walsh, Blizabeth 
Ross McKelroy, Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
Stanley High and Walter Prichard Eaton. 


Unica, N.Y.—At the annual meeting of 
the Church of the Reconciliation January 
12, the following trustees were elected: 
Ralph M. Jones, chairman ; O. J. McKeown, 
secretary; J. H. Frear, Jr., treasurer; 
E. M. Weiskotten, J. L. Blood, Robert 
Frear, M. F. McCormack, Earle Dunmore, 
and A. W. Winship. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed that all bills were paid. 
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Dr. Sullivan in Memphis 
For Laymen’s League Mission— Radio 
talks bring many to church 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
the First Unitarian. Church of Memphis, 
Tenn., recently had the services of the 
League’s first mission preacher, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan of Germantown, Pa., 
for a mission, which on the final day 
brought out the largest attendances in 
the history of that church. The meetings 
were held January 11-18, with Dr. Sul- 
livan giving all the sermons except the 
first two, which were preached by the 
minister, Rey. John C. Petrie. Dr. Sul- 
livan also preached at the regular Sun- 
day morning service January 18. 

It was a mission to the parish in more 
ways than one, for Dr. Sullivan went 
with Mr. Petrie to visit each of the 
“shut-ins” of the church, so that, as Mr. 
Petrie said, “I cannot think of a single 
parishioner who did not hear and see 
him”. 

“Breakfast hour radio talks” by Dr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Petrie were an impor- 
tant feature of this mission. Many people 
at the church door said that they had 
heard their first Unitarian sermon over 
the air and had decided to come into 
this church and see more intimately what 
it was like. 

In the first three radio talks Mr. Petrie 
spoke on “Unitarians and the Hall of 
Fame”, “The Religion of Thomas Jeffer- 
son”, and “The Source of Authority in 
Religion”. Dr. Sullivan gave a series on 


“Conflicts and Contrasts in the Life of © 


Jesus”, considering Jesus in his relations 
with his disciples, John the Baptist, 
Pilate, the legalists, and the sinner. 

Not only did the mission result in pros- 
pective new members for the church but 
it made many friends for the church in 
that city. “We have taken a strong stand 
in this community”, writes Mr. Petrie, 
“people know what we believe and why”. 

In a letter to the League, Mr. Petrie 
says: 

“In the name of this. church I thank 
the League and its officers and benefac- 
tors who have made possible this spir- 
itual treat. Nothing in my life has af- 
fected me personally so profoundly. I 
shall do my best to see that the good work 
you have started brings forth fruit.” 

This was the third series of meetings 
under League auspices in Memphis. The 
first was a mission held in 1926 with Dr. 
Horace Westwood, mission preacher for 
the League, giving the addresses, and the 
second was a Bible Institute with illus- 
trated lectures by Dr. Frank W. Pratt. 


Circulating Library Accessions 


The following books have been added to 
the Circulating Library of the General Al- 
liance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 

October, 1930: An Autobiogra- 
phy—The Education of Henry Adams. 
Cabot, J. M.: Racial Conflict in Transyl- 
yania. Cornish, Louis C., comp.: Religious 
Minorities in Transylvania. Lathrop, John 


‘H., comp.: Roumania Ten. Years After. 


Haydon, A. Eustace: The Quest of the 
Ages. Laighton, Oscar: Ninety Years at the 
Isles of Shoals. Lawrence, William: Life of 
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Phillips Brooks. Maurois, André: Aspects 
of Biography. McNeill, John T.: Unitive 
Protestantism. Mott, T. Bentley: Myron 
T. Herrick. Scribner, Frank J.: The Por- 
tion for the Children. Sperry, Willard L.: 
Signs of These Times. Sweet, Helen Fir- 
man and Fahs, Sophia Lyon: Exploring 
Religion with Hight Year Olds. Swisher, 
Walter Samuel: Music in Worship. 
Wendte, C. W.: Transfiguration of Life by 
a Modernist Faith. : 

The Circulating Library sends books to 
any address in the United States with no 
charge to the borrower and with postage 
paid one way. 


Personals 


After twelve years of loyal and un- 
stinted service, Mrs. Paul Dove has re- 
signed as superintendent of the church 
school of the Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Uni- 
tarian Church. 


Frank Lederle, last of the charter mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church of Atlanta, 
Ga., died December 16 at the home of his 
daughter in Tampa, Fla. 


Rev. William W. Peck of Albany, N.Y., 
by an address at the Unitarian-Univer- 
alist Church on the subject, “Is Albany 
Hopelessly Immoral?” has assumed the 
lead in a campaign to “end secret rule in 
the city”. F 


George Edward Gibbon, for many years 
chairman of the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church of Charleston, 8.C., and a promi- 
nent citizen, died recently. 


Dr. Mary G. Schroeder, a lecturer at 
Rush Medical School, and a well-known 
consulting psychiatrist, is a new resident 
at the Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 
I. 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., mid- 
western field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, was entertained 
by the Channing Club of Louisville, Ky., 
January 23-25, with a basketball game 
and reception Friday, a luncheon, at 
French Village, an outing and supper at 
the Cabin, Red Stone Hill, Saturday, and 
a dinner at the Canary Cottage Sunday. 


Dr. John Raibala and Prof. Emil Bjork- 
man of the Finnish Unitarian Chureh of 
Virginia, Minn., have been awarded the 
decoration of the Order of the White Rose 
of the Republic of Finland for distin- 
guished public service. The awards were 
made at Duluth, Minn., by the Finnish 
consul in that city, Eino Aaltio, December 
6, 1930. 


Boston, Mass.—The following officers 
and committees were elected at the 
annual meeting of the First Church, Jan- 
uary 20: Moderator, Eliot N. Jones; clerk, 
William H. Brown; treasurer, Marshall 
B. Fanning; executive committee, Mrs. 
Marshall B. Fanning, Arthur W. Moors, 
and Mrs. Myles Standish; membership 
committee, John R. Moulton, chairman, 
Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, Mrs. Clarence §8. 
Angell, Miss Mary D. Bush, and Charles 
H. Montague; nominating committee: 
Eliot N. Jones, chairman, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, William C. Crawford, Paul Dud- 
ley Dean, and Miss Edith H. Sears. 
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Good Cheer for these Times 


Officers of All Souls Church, Windsor, 
Vt., were elected at the annual meeting 
January 8 as follows: Vice-president, B. 
H. Keir; treasurer, W. S. Mower; clerk, 
Miss Gladys Monroe; executive board 
members, L. F. Brockway, L. F. Cabot, 
Mrs. Ralph Erickson, Mrs. Orlo Greeley, 
Mrs. George F. Guernsey, James W. Mane, 
Jr., John Ripley, Charles Stearns and A. 
L. Veasey; membership committee Mrs. 
George F. Guernsey, Mrs. Oscar Malone, 
Mrs. S. G. Palmer, and Mrs. Charles 
Stearns; music committee, Miss Ruth 
Hurlburt, Mrs. Karl W. Perkins, and Mrs. 
George Surrell; young people’s committee, 
Mrs. L. F. Cabot, Mrs. Henry Chaplin and 
Mrs. J. Harold Stacy. The Women’s Alli- 
ance and the church school each reported 
a year of commendable activity; as a 
whole the church year was of encouraging 
results. In view of ithe fact of a general 
decline in local business and unemployment 
conditions the parish decided not to press 
the payment of a considerable number of 
subscribers, but. to give these members 
good cheer. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. Miss Lucy M. 
Prescott of Arlington, Mass., and 1216 Carroll 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., wishes to find employ- 
ment near Boston or in Brooklyn for her 
housekeeper, a woman fond of children, capable 
of taking charge of a small family, or giving 
faithful, kindly care to an older person or 
semi-invalid. Write Miss Susim Hwarn, 104 
Western Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Obituary 


HENRY D. WINTON 


On Friday, January 28, 1931, Henry D. Winton 
died at his home in Wellesley Hills, Mass. Mr. 
Winton was born May 1, 1866, in Meriden, Con- 
necticut. While he was still a small child, his 
family removed to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
When he was fourteen, the family removed to 
North Adams, Mass. Later, he attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, but did not com- 
plete his course. 

For forty-five years he was associated with the 
Hersey Manufacturing Company, and at the time 
of his death was a member of the firm. Mr. 
Winton made many important inventions, covered 
by more than forty patents. He was one of the 
pioneers in electrical engineering. 

He was a member of the Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian Society for more than forty years, and 
held many offices, serving on the Standing Com- 
mittee for fifteen years and as Chairman for a 
part of that time. He was a member of the 
Building Committee when the present church was 
built. 

He was interested and active in progressive 
movements, among them that of world peace. Pro- 
gressiveness, friendliness, fidelity—to trusts and to 
persons—marked his whole life. 

The funeral services, conducted by Rev. Walter 
Samuel Swisher on Monday, January 26, were 
private. He was buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Wellesley Hills. W.s.S. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I have always 
plucked a thistle 


and planted a flower 
when I thought a 
flower would grow 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Individualism to Endure 


At installation of Rev. R. T. Weston, 
Mr. Gilmour compares systems of 
America and Russia 


Individualism will continue to be the 
center of America’s economic life, Rev. 
George Gilmour, minister of the Denver 
Unitarian Church, declared January 18 
in a sermon to the congregation of the 
First Unitarian Church of Trenton, N.J. 
Mr. Gilmour, discussing the Russian ex- 
periment, said that while its system of 
compulsory co-operation may result in 
bringing well-being to its people, he ques- 
tioned whether the Soviet was likely to 
excel either Europe or America towards 
a wider and fairer distribution of wealth. 
He expressed the belief that a-higher in- 
dividualism is coming in America to make 
for a securer and larger material well- 
being, which he described as a comrade- 
ship different from the “lock-step’” of 
Communism, 

Mr. Gilmour spoke at a service for the 
installation of Rey. Robert Terry Weston 
as minister of the church. The prayer of 
installation was by Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt, secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Rey, Edmund H. Ree- 
man, minister of the Vineland Unitarian 
Church, and formerly. minister of the 
Trenton church made the charge to the 
congregation. Rev. Edwin Fairley, of the 
Metropolitan Conference, New York, made 
the welcome in behalf of the Conference, 
while the welcome from the Fellowship 
was expressed by Dr. Hunt. Mr. Gilmour 
made the charge to the minister and the 
installation service was read by Albin 
G.. Nicolaysen, president of the church. 
Mrs. A. S. Hancock sang at the service. 

Mr. Gilmour and others taking part in 
the ceremony ‘highly praised Mr.- Weston 
for sincere devotion to the work of the 
Unitarian Church. Mr. Weston came to 
Trenton from East Lexington, Mass. 


San Diego Alliance Plans 


“Interracial Contacts” is this year the 
general subject of study of the Alliance 
branch of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Diego, Calif. It is planned to invite 
a representative Chinese, Japanese, Mexi- 
can.and Negro to speak on the aims, pur- 
poses and point of view of their respec- 
tive races, 


Karacsonfalva, Roumania 
Karacsonfalva, which in Tur Register 
of January 22 was said to be in Hungary, 
since the Great War has been part of 
Roumania. 
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D I RE GT -O-Rea¥ 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send for a copy of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
By F. E. SCHUCHMAN 


A pamphlet on church man- 
agement, written by an able 
lay worker and Hees & 
system successfully in use by 
the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh. 


Published by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEHN BEACON STRSET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 80, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypnry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THES 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


WINTER SPorTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VIOR-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenrRAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey, LyMAN V. RvurLepGs, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIp M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. easonable rates. Second 
Semester begins February 3. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Rev. George C. Wright 


The death of Rev. George C. Wright De- 
cember 20 ended a faithful and devoted 
service of forty-four years as minister-at- 
large of Lowell, Mass, 

For this office he was exceptionally 
qualified. In the varied experiences of his 
youth and manhood he had come into inti- 
mate contact with all classes and condi- 
tions of men and had realized the many- 
sidedness of human nature. As pastor of 
the Free Church he discharged the duties 
and responsibilities of a clergyman; as a 
missionary to the needy, exercising tact, 
patience, judgment, sympathy, daily and 
hourly; and to his directors he rendered 
strict account of all relief extended and all 
money disbursed. From the beginning of 
his stewardship—for so he regarded his 
calling, he recorded the name and circum- 
stances of every applicant assisted, and 
kept the records on file for the informa- 
tion of his directors and for future ref- 
erence. He allowed his files to be con- 
‘sulted .by. responsible persons, but stead- 
fastly refused to endanger the self-re- 
spect of his beneficiaries by permitting 
their names to be made public. Any at- 
tempts at deception incurred his indigna- 
tion. He was uncompromisingly severe to 
impostors and professional beggars, of 
whose double-dealing he had an instinctive 
discernment that seemed almost uncanny. 

To carry out in other ways the general 
purpose of the ministry-at-large, Mr. 
Wright initiated various forms of welfare 
work. The organization started the first 
free sewing- and dressmaking-classes in 
the city and the first free cooking-school. 
It has been stated that it originated the 
idea of the country-week for children. 

The general confidence in Mr. Wright’s 
efficiency and trustworthiness was mani- 
fested on the occasion of the disaster of 
‘a quarter of a century ago, when the ex- 
plosion of the Cartridge Company’s powder 
magazine at South Lowell caused an ap- 
palling loss of life and property. The head 
of the company employed Mr. Wright to 
investigate the hundreds of personal claims 
for damages brought against the Cartridge 
©o. Mr. Wright spent all his leisure hours 
for weeks in surveying the scene of the 
explosion, inspecting wrecked buildings and 
partly wrecked houses, entering South 
Lowell homes and talking with their own- 
ers, interviewing maimed or crippled men 
and women and detecting with his keen 
“sixth sense’ an occasional impostor. When 
he made his report the company accepted 
it without a question, and promptly set- 
tled, out of court, every claim he had 
listed as “lawful”. This proved their con- 
fidence in his judgment and integrity. 

It was in memory of his only son that 
Mr. Wright nearly forty years ago, estab- 
lished the Unity Guild, an association of 
young men that was closely akin to the 
“Boys’ Club” of to-day. The club rooms 
were furnished with a few gymnasium ap- 
pliances, a stage and scenery for the at- 
fempts at drama, books, and games of 
many kinds interesting to youth. To the 
Surprise and possible disapproval of his 
fAequaintances, Mr. Wright engaged a 
dancing instructor for the club members. 
“What good will dancing lessons do those 
boys?” he was asked. “Much good”, was the 
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response ; “it will train them in manners 
and deportment. Boorishness and awk- 
wardness are a handicap to anyone, poise 
and a pleasing address an asset.” In this 
Mr. Wright was a generation in advance 
of his time. 

It gave him great satisfaction and plea- 
sure in after years when he heard, as he 
frequently did hear, of the success in life 
of some of these early protégés. He would 
only say quietly with a smile, “He was 
one of my boys!’’ 

For several years past Mr. Wright had 
been unable to carry on the active labors 
of his office, on account of failing health ; 
but he continued his pastoral work almost 
to the time of his death. | 

His whole life is a record of patient, 
faithful and self-sacrificing service to his | 
fellow men. 


Rowena HitpRerH PALMER. 
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BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Norma]—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres) 
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YOU 


Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 
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Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL. Clerk 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door tor any New 
England child who needs 
ourhelp. txcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 


now? ——— 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 

Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer | 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


TOWER CHIMES. 


Played from keyboard, direct from organ 
console or automatically... . Price, $4375 and 
Wire ss Literature on request. .... Address 
Department 167 Deagan Building, Chicago. 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
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The Pageant 
You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sun- 
day, Easter, or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 


for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination. 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


| THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


=» Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,. Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


Hotels, Clubs, Caterers, Lodges, and 
for Exhibitions 


All sizes made to’ order.. Rectangular and round. 


CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone-Concord 155 


ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 
NATURALIST 
LECTURE WITH MOTION PICTURES 
“LIFE IN and UNDER the SOUTH SEAS” 
SYMPHONY HaLL, BOSTON 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, AT 8.15 O°CLOCK 
Benefit Norfolk House Centre 


Tickets, $2.00—$1.50—$1.00 at Box Office 


Student Tickets 50 cents in groups of ten 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS | 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rey. CHANNING Brown is available 
for supply of Unitarian pulpits dur- 
ing February and March, Address: 
Littleton, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Small Boy: “Why don’t you come to my 
church?” Other Small Boy: “’Cause i 
belong to another abomination a 


“Well, the depression can’t last forever.” 
Business Man: “No, neither can I.” 
—Pathfinder. 


“Say, is your dog clever?” “Clever! I 
should say so. When I say, ‘Are you com- 
ing or aren’t you?’ he comes or he does 
not.’—Harvard Lampoon. 


Another Howler: A toadstool is a thing 
that looks like a mushroom; then if you 
eat it you die and you know it is not a 
mushroom.—University Correspondent. 


Hostess: “This is Captain Banks, who 
has just returned from a visit to the 
Arctic regions.” Pretty Guest: “Oh, do 
come nearer the fire, you must be cold.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


Here lies a man who saved his all 
For days when the rain and snow should 
fall; 
He knew no pleasures, shared no game— 
And died before the blizzard came. 
—Punch. 


Before little Stanley went to the party 
with his sister Helen, the usual instruc- 
tions which precede a children’s party 
were given by mother. However, the 
youngster seems to have fallen short of 
expectations, for when the two returned 
home, Helen reported, “It ‘was awful, 
mother. Stanley did all the don’ts.” 

: —Chicago Tribune. 


We all have our little troubles, and pass- 
ing relief is sometimes afforded by con- 
sidering the much greater woes of others. 
Consider, then, says The Manchester 
Guardian, the grievous case of a corre- 
spondent who is a colonel and also a knight 
(or possibly a baronet) as outlined in a 
letter to the press: In very few closed 
cars of recent make, except the large and 
very expensive ones, is it possible for a 
man to wear a high hat? A few years ago 
I had occasion to get a new car, and I 
failed to find one of British make in 
which I could sit while wearing a high 
hat, unless I bought an enormous and 
very costly car. In consequence, much 
against my wish, I was forced to purchase 
a foreign car, which goes well and allows 
room for any headgear. 


Mark Twain often forgot what is con- 
sidered an important item in manly make- 
up—namely, the necktie. Einstein, we are 
told, has just the same weakness, though 
we have not heard of him making such 
generous amends for appearing in public 
improperly dressed as Mark is said to 
have done on one occasion. He had been 
visiting Harriet Beecher Stowe, who lived 
next door in Hartford, and he was not 
aware of his lack of haberdashery until 
Mrs. Clemens called attention to it on his 
return home. A little later Mrs. Stowe 
opened her door to find a messenger, who 
gave her a small package. Opening it, she 
found inside a black silk necktie and a 
brief note: ‘Here is a necktie. Take it out 
and look at it. I think I stayed half an 
hour this morning without this necktie. 
At the end of that time, will you kindly 
return it, as it is the only one I have. 

—Mark TWAIN.” 
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YOU WILL BE GLAD 


if you read the list of ministers who 
are on the pension list—men who 
have worked many years for our 
liberal cause—that we have a pension 
system to help them in their old age. 
If the Pension were a little larger 
than $725; if more Churches contrib- 
uted regularly; if more Bequests 
were received; then our pride in the 
work could also be a wee bit larger. 
Remember the Pension Society in 
your will! See that your Church 
gives! Interest your Unitarian friends 

Sin this cause! Send Annual Contri- 
butions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ahaee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,} KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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GOING ABROAD 
THIS SUMMER? 


Why not travel in the congenial 
company of kindred souls by going 
with Rev. Joseph S. Loughran, Min- 
ister at Orange, N.J., who will con- 
duct a private motor-coach party 


through the principal countries of 
Europe? The tour will include Lon- 
don and the Shakespeare country ; 
Paris and Chateaux District; Monte 
Carlo and the Riviera; Rome, the 
Hill Towns, 


Florence and Venice, 
Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Black 
Forest, the Rhine, Heidelberg, Bel- 
gium and Holland. The party sails 
from New York §S.S. “Republic” 
July 3; returns 8.8. “America” Sep- 
tember 5. Tourist Class, $845. Cabin 
Class $931. Cost includes tips, enter- 
tainment features, tickets to thea- 
ters, and other incidental expenses 
while abroad. For descriptive book- 
let and further information address: 


THE LOUGHRAN PARTY, 
Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc., 


551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Tn this Dumber 


Editoriala’’. . Ry eee 


Significant Sentiments. . . 
Original and Selected 


India’s Future Under the New Constitu- 
tion; by J. T. Sunderland . aa 
A Hymn Book for the Average Voice . , 
The Mark of Unitarians, by George Lin- 
neus Thompson 0.” ded (Lee peeraias 
Jesus, Authority, and Unitarians, by Carlyle 
Summerbell; The Minister’s Wife, by 
Maxwell Savage ave RS lh ee 
Academy Building, Proctor, Burns; Cath- 
erine Breshkoyaky. & <,)\. = Gane 
They Love the Little Straw-Thatched 
Churches in the Unitarian Mission in 
Khasi Hills of India ee ee 
Younger Alliance Women Come to Hear 
Lectures on Home and Child Training . 
King’s Chapel Installs Dr, Perkins 


New Books}! «/i#3" aia tee 


Our Children 


Two Tales: General George Washington and 
Thirty Big Boys, by Frances Margaret 
Fox; Mr. Hoot Owl and Mrs. Samantha 
Hew. by Clare MacDermott . . . . 

Mr. Big Bumble Bee and Miss Little Red 
Clover, by Clare MacDermott; The Bear 
on the Mountain, by Greta Gaskin 
Carroll! 2° Wee ee 


Church Notes; ....).. wie) 4 
Pleasantries (jis. «2: js0s <asine 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Rev. Charles H. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after mornin 
oe on bl ad meow a3 each month. All 

S free at all services. e ch 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. iphreiey-— x 


cee, 


BOSTON, MASS,—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 a.M., Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital ; 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rey. Cornelius P. 
Trowbridge, Grace Church in Salem. Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.M., 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown cen | trains, five 

oh 


minutes from Wall Street). n Howland 
Tee D.D., minister. Morning service 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.w., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast SOth Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 A.M., church school. 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon, 


